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STIMULATING HEALTH EDUCATION! 


EMMA A. WINSLOW 
Commonwealth Fund Child Health Program 


The safe use of a stimulant requires judgment in determining if it is 
needed, accuracy in deciding upon the kind and amount, skill in admin- 
istration, and firm control in cutting it off when it is no longer required. 

Tonight our patient is health education and I have been asked to tell 
you as the basis for later discussion what I think home economists might 
do in its stimulation. 

Let us first consider if health education apparently still needs a stimu- 
lant. My personal opinion is that health education has suffered from 
over-stimulation in early infancy. Its growth and development is 
spotty and uneven and what goes under the name of health education 
in one place is quite different from what is being done in another place 
under the same name. Further stimulation is advisable, but stimulation 
exceedingly carefully planned and administered. 

Most of you remember the widespread interest in health education 
which came during the post-war period. Previously the malnourished 
child had been of interest medically or sociologically, but at this time 
he was discovered to be an educational problem and one for which the 
school should assume much responsibility. Ten years ago it was the 
exceptional teacher who felt personal responsibility for the health super- 
vision and instruction of her pupils. Today this is accepted as a matter 
of course and in school system after school system time for health work 
has been provided in the crowded school day, special textbooks are in 
use, and teachers and supervisors have been specially trained in the 
principles and methods of health education. 

Much still needs to be done, however, if health education is to become 
the strong and sturdy part of school life originally anticipated by its 


‘ Paper presented June 22, 1927, at Health Education Round Table, annual meeting of 


the American Home Economics Association. 
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leaders. Certain places were touched but slightly in the early wave of 
enthusiasm for health education. In other places the rosy picture of 
what might be accomplished helped to get work under way quickly, but 
too often zeal exceeded knowledge and there was a high mortality in these 
first experiments. Elsewhere, although health education has persisted, 
it has become stereotyped and formal. A prominent public health 
official tells of the dislike of his twelve-year-old son for health education 
as locally taught. ‘There is nothing in it but about exercise,” said the 
boy, “and I’m sick of it!” In certain schools health education seems 
to be mainly about drinking milk or eating spinach. Valuable as such 
instruction is, special service would seem desirable in bringing such 
health education courses into line with the standards in subject mat- 
ter and method of instruction now advocated. 

Today we are on far safer grounds in stimulating health education 
than when the whole program was so largely experimental. More 
effort is required than in the early days of enthusiasm, but we now know 
much more about how and what to advise, and the probability of success 
is far greater. 

The kind and amount of stimulation and by whom best administered 
obviously varies from place to place. Sometimes the initiative seems 
to come best from local physicians or dentists, or from the health officer 
or public health nurse, all of whom are likely through their personal 
experiences to become vividly aware of local needs for preventive health 
work in the schools. Sometimes the initiative comes best from within 
the school system from the school superintendent, a school principal or 
teacher. No matter what the source of the stimulation, however, ex- 
perience shows that it is of vital importance to all concerned to have a 
full realization from the beginning that a health education program 
cannot successfully be dominated by the work of the physician, the 
nurse, or the teacher, but needs a careful blending of these various serv- 
ices into a well-rounded and comprehensive whole. It is this sort of 
school health education which we have been interested in developing 
in the child health demonstrations of the Commonwealth Fund, and our 
experience indicates that it can be carried on successfully in the smaller 
cities and in rural districts in a way that has already been demonstrated 
in health work in schools in the larger cities. 

How does the home economist fit into this type of a school health 
program? In my estimation she can make a unique contribution as a 
stimulator, and also as an educator within her own special field. I 
doubt whether the health education work should be concentrated within 
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the home economics department, and I would also question very de- 
cidedly the advisability of letting home economics courses be centered 
so largely on health promotion, as has sometimes been the case, that 
there is neglect of attention to the social and economic aspects of home- 
making, also of such great importance. 

Over and over again the home economist has proven an excellent 
stimulator of health education. Because of her special training she is 
usually much interested in what children should eat, what they should 
wear, and where and how they should sleep. Helping to put what she 
knows into actual practice in the lives of children is often a new exper- 
ience, but she is usually well grounded in knowledge concerning the right 
thing to do in health care,—knowledge not so frequently possessed by 
teachers lacking training in home economics. She is likely to have heard 
a great deal of discussion of health education in her home economics 
courses. Health education is a subject frequently presented at home 
economics conferences and she reads much about it in her home economics 
publications. Her position in the school system as a special teacher 
gives her a degree of freedom in initiating new activities which is of 
inestimable value in getting new work started. 

I was recently discussing what home economists might do in stimu- 
lating health education with the director of health education in one of 
our child health demonstrations, a woman of wide experience both in 
home economics and in school administration. Her opinion was that 
the first step should be an effort to secure a working committee consisting 
of persons both within and without the school system, who would make 
a special study of school health programs as organized elsewhere, work 
out plans adapted to local needs, and assist in putting them into opera- 
tion. In the work of such a committee she felt that a home economist 
could render much service both in collecting information for its use 
and in arousing interest throughout the community in the importance 
of a carefully formulated program for health education. The organiza- 
tion of such a committee might also be a desirable step in securing a 
broader and more effective development of local work in places where 
health education is under way but lacking in desired effectiveness. 

In our county child health demonstration in Oregon, the home econom- 
ics teacher in one of the towns is successfully demonstrating to other 
home economics teachers the way in which the health education work of 
her department can be made an integral part of the school health pro- 
gram. Similar work by home economics teachers is being done in our 
other child health demonstrations, and it seems to me that this showing 
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by doing is probably one of the most valuable ways in which the home 
economist can stimulate health education. 

A specialist has been defined as a person who knows more and more 
about less and less, in distinction to the “average person” who ap- 
parently knows less and less about more and more. As I have watched 
the development of home economics during recent years, I have wondered 
sometimes if the increasing breadth of our interest did not perhaps lessen 
our value as specialists. I think that this is especially true in the field 
of health education where our appreciation of the importance of child 
health and our desire to be of service is likely to make us wish to include 
in our home economics courses much work which might better be de- 
veloped as part of the educational responsibility of the classroom teacher, 
the physician, or the nurse. 

The classroom teacher sees her pupils daily and has the opportunity 
to become well acquainted with the health practices and attitudes of 
each child in a way that cannot be done by the home economics teacher 
who sees many pupils each week for only a brief class period. In most 
school systems home economics courses are given only in the higher 
grades in the elementary schools and as an elective in high schools. As 
yet but little instruction of this sort is given to boys as well as to girls. 
My plea tonight is, therefore, that instead of attempting to carry the 
whole burden of health instruction, home economists pay far greater 
attention to stimulating classroom teachers to special effort in health 
education, and that home economics courses be built on the foundation 
of this training by the classroom teacher. 

There is another phase of health work in which I think the home econ- 
omist should act primarily as a stimulator rather than a doer. Recently 
I have heard several people quoted as having said that home economics 
training made the ideal qualification for determining the nutritive con- 
dition of a child. I wish to disagree decidedly with such a statement, 
and I hope that we may give it special consideration in the discussion 
which is to follow. While I believe that it is of great importance that 
any person engaged in health education should be familiar with the 
outward manifestations of good nutrition and of malnutrition, I think 
that no one without medical training should pass on the nutritive con- 
dition of an individual child. I also think that special diets for under- 
weight and overweight children should not be planned by the home 
economics teacher except after careful medical examination of the child 
and in close cooperation with continued medical supervision. 
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As yet the positive health program is new in many communities and 
local physicians may or may not be trained to observe good nutrition. 
If there is lack of interest, doing it yourself may seem the easier way, but 
in this connection I believe that there is no alternative to having a 
physician evaluate a child’s nutrition and that this should not be at- 
tempted by the home economist. A mistake in telling a really sick 
child that he is in excellent physical condition, or vice versa, is not a 
matter of minor importance but one of far-reaching influence which may 
afiect the child’s whole future life. In this connection especially I 
believe that we should limit our field and not attempt to undertake re- 
sponsibilities in health supervision for which the training of others 
makes them far better qualified. 

In a short paper preparatory to a round table discussion there is op- 
portunity to touch but briefly on a limited number of possible topics. 
If time had permitted, I should like to have spoken not only on problems 
relating to school health education but also on certain problems relating 
to community health education where also I believe that the home 
economist has an important part to play as a stimulator and an educator. 
I should also like to have told you much more about what is going on in 
our child health demonstrations as an illustration of what we believe to 
be sound policies in the development of a program of health education.’ 

Before closing, however, I do want to outline briefly what I visualize 
as the future trend of home economics in connection with health educa- 
tion. Everywhere in colleges and normal schools I believe that there is 
going to be increasing demand from all types of students for detailed 
instruction on matters relating to child health. Home economics assist- 
ance in the organization and development of these general courses on 
child health will go far in insuring home economics a recognized place in 
health education, and will provide eventually many persons well pre- 
pared to carry much of the burden of health instruction now included in 
home economics courses. This will mean opportunity for the advanced 
work which is so essential for continued leadership. My final plea is 
that we shall not rest content with the progress we have already made, 
but go ahead with our study and research, becoming surer and surer of 
our facts and better and better qualified to help people toward a happier 
and more effective personal and family life. 


? For detailed description see Bulletin No. 4, “Demonstrating Child Health,’ Child Health 
Demonstration Committee, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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TEXTILE TESTING LABORATORIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES! 


PAULINE BEERY MACK AND MARY CATHERINE HUGHES 


Pennsylvania State College 


During the past year, the Pennsylvania College has established a 
textile testing laboratory to which stewards and purchasing agents of 
state and private institutions, textile manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers, and private consumers can send for advice. The laboratory 
is a part of the division of industrial research under Director Gerald L. 
Wendt, dean of the school of chemistry and physics. 

Before selecting equipment for this laboratory, the writers were asked 
to make a survey of the textile laboratories of this country, including 
equipment, method, and clientele. The survey included government 
laboratories, commercial testing laboratories, laboratories of corporations 
using large quantities of textile fabrics, and laboratories of educational 
institutions, particularly those in which home economics is taught. 

A brief summary of the data collected as a result of this survey follows: 

Government laboratories. The Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
D. C., has the best equipped textile laboratory in the country. All 
quantitative work at the Bureau is done in an insulated room kept at a 
constant temperature of 70 degrees F. and a constant humidity of 65 
percent. In order to maintain this constant temperature and humidity 
all the year through, both a humidifying and dehumidifying apparatus 
is necessary. For making tensile strength tests, the Bureau has a series 
of Scott testers varying from those suitable to the lightest yarns to 
those strong enough for heavy ducks. An important part of the work 
of the textile laboratories of the Bureau consists of tests made in connec- 
tion with purchases of the federal government. 

Two textile laboratories are found in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The Bureau of Chemistry maintains one with a temperature- 
humidity-controlled room in which research problems in the textile field 
are carried out. 

The division of textiles of the Bureau of Home Economics (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) under the direction of Dr. Ruth O’Brien, has a textile testing 
laboratory used for purposes of research. In the case of work calling 


1 Presented before the Textile Section, annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, June 22, 1927. 
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for extreme precision the Bureau is courteously allowed the use of the 
low humidity room at the Government Printing Office. 

No state in the union was found to maintain a testing laboratory 
which bears the same relation to the state institutions as the Bureau 
of Standards bears to the federal government. It is this which the 
laboratory at the Pennsylvania State College hopes to achieve in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

New York City maintains a general testing laboratory in which textile 
fabrics are tested for the city government. 

Commercial testing laboratories. Fifty inquiries were sent out to com- 
mercial laboratories listed by the Bureau of Standards as doing textile 
testing;? replies were received from 27 concerns, of which 20 maintain 
textile laboratories. Their work may be classified as follows: 

Making general textile fabric tests and maintaining a temperature- 
humidity-controlled room: (1) The United States Testing Company, 316 
Hudson Street, New York City; (2) The Robert W. Hunt Company, 
2200 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Illinois; (3) Arthur D. Little, Incor- 
porated, Cambridge, Massachusetts; and (4) The Twining Laboratories, 
Fresno, California. 

Making textile tests of one kind but not, at present, maintaining constant 
temperature and humidity rooms: (5) The New England Laboratories, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; (6) Arthur Reilly, New York City; (7) J. 
Atlee Dean, 614 South 48th Street, Philadelphia; (8) Penniman and 
Browne, Baltimore, Maryland; (9) J. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle, Washing- 
ton; (10) Miner Laboratories, 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago; (11) 
Frederick J. Maywald, Belleville, New Jersey; (12) R. H. Danford, 
Cleveland, Ohio; (13) Stillman and Van Siclen, 227 Front Street, New 
York City; (14) P. Sadtler and Son, Inc., New York City; (15) James W. 
Cox, Jr., 320 Broadway, New York City; (16) Charles E. Mullin, 3820 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia; (17) Philip O. Gravelle, 114 Prospect Street, 
South Orange, New Jersey. A number of these firms expressed their 
intention of installing constant temperature and humidity rooms in the 
near future. Others stated that, in tests calling for extreme accuracy, 
temperature and humidity were recorded and corrections were made 
according to the tables of the American Society for Testing Materials. 

Making tests for private consumers: Firms (1), (2), (3), (9), (10), (13), 
(14), (15), and (16) as listed above. 


2 See U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, Miscellaneous Publication 90, 
Directory of Commercial Testing and College Research Laboratories. 
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Making special tests, principally for manufacturers and importers: (18) 
The Silk Laboratories, 95 Madison Avenue, New York City, tests raw 
silk only, is equipped with Bahnson humidifiers, but has no dehumidify- 
ing device; (19) Skinner, Sherman, and Esselem, Inc., Boston, rayon 
specialists; (20) The Electrical Testing Laboratories, New York City, 
make tests on the fabrics used in the electrical industry for buyers and 
selling agents; equipped with a Bahnson humidifier. 

Corporations maintaining their own textile laboratories: Questionnaires 
were sent to sixteen motor companies. Eleven replies were received 
and of these companies six have textile laboratories. These are: The 
Chrysler Corporation, Dodge Brothers, the Ford Company, General 
Motors Corporation, the Studebaker Corporation, and Willys-Overland 
Company. The determinations made by these concerns consist of tests 
on coated fabrics and imitation leathers for weight, strength, bulging 
in damp weather, adhesiveness of coating, fastness of color, flexibility, 
resistance to abrasion, resistance to water, and tests on uncoated fabrics 
for weight, thread count, strength, kinds of dye used, and composition. 

Among corporations other than motor companies, it was found that the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the Bell Telephone 
Company maintain their own laboratories, in which weight, strength, 
and yardage of insulating materials are determined. The International 
Harvester Company has a laboratory in which duck and cotton webbing 
are tested. The General Electric Company and the Westinghouse 
Electric Company maintain textile testing laboratories. 

The National Cleaners and Dyers Association maintain a textile 
fellowship at the Bureau of Standards and are also now erecting a labora- 
tory of their own near Washington, D.C. In addition to this, the state 
branches of this association are planning to establish branch laboratories 
at various state colleges and universities to work on local problems and 
to cooperate with the national laboratory. 

The Laundryowners National Association has textile chemists working 
in its own laboratories at Joliet, Illinois, and at Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Pullman Company, Chicago, has its own laboratory in which it 
makes tests in connection with its purchases of sheeting, pillow cases, 
and upholstery material, all of which it buys on specification. 

Wholesale and retail dry goods concerns. Letters of inquiry were sent 
to all wholesale, retail, and mail order houses which the National Retail 
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Dry Goods Association recommended as likely to buy or sell fabrics 
according to laboratory tests. Comparatively few of the houses either 
maintain their own laboratories or send samples to commercial labora- 
tories. The T. Eaton Company, Ltd., Winnepeg, Canada, has a well- 
equipped textile laboratory for the use of departments of the store. 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, Gimbel Brothers, New York and 
Philadelphia, make some textile tests; R. H. Macy and Company, New 
York, makes some tests in its store, but sends most of its work to the 
United States Testing Company. Saks and Company, New York City, 
sends new materials to be used in garments and accessories to a consulting 
chemist. R.H. White and Company, Boston, sends work to Arthur D. 
Little, Cambridge. Montgomery Ward and Company, Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, and the National Cloak and Suit Company maintain 
laboratories of their own. 

Educational institutions. A few inquiries were sent to schools of 
technology. At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, under the direction of Professor George B. Haven, tests 
are made for every class of client and are studied by students. Professor 
Haven’s laboratory is equipped with a special constant temperature and 
humidity room (Parks-Cramer humidity regulation). The laboratory 
also contains four Scott testers of various types. 

The Lowell Textile School, at Lowell, Massachusetts, has a laboratory 
which is used primarily for instruction of students, but secondarily for 
solving problems sent in by the mills of the state. This laboratory has 
a humidity-controlled room with equipment installed by the American 
Moistening Company, 251 Causeway Street, Boston. 

Schools teaching home economics. (Questionnaires were sent out to 112 
institutions teaching home economics, of which 105 replied. The 28 
schools listed on the following page reported tests made for other than 
classroom purposes. The only humidity room reported among them was 
the one at Iowa State College, built by college workmen. Tensile 
strength machines were reported by 13 institutions, as indicated by 
footnotes to the list of names. 

The survey indicated more strongly than is shown by a bald statement 
of fact that interest in textile testing is increasing very rapidly. Many 
schools expressed the hope that they might establish laboratories in the 
near future while dry goods stores were keenly interested in the outcome 
of the survey and asked for copies of the completed findings. 
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Schools making textile tests for consumers, purchasing agents, distributors, 
or manufacturers 


Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins 

University of Colorado, 
Boulder 

Connecticut Agricultural College,' 
Storrs 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Illinois 

University of Illinois,’ 
Urbana 

Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Iowa State College,® 
Ames 

Kansas State Agricultural College,* 
Manhattan 

Garland School, 
Boston 

Simmons College, 
Boston 

Michigan Agricultural College, 
East Lansing 

University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

Mechanics Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics, 

Rochester, New York 


' Locally built. 


? Scott machine, motor driven. 


State Normal School, 
Keene, New Hampshire 

State College of Home Economics, 
Ithaca, New York 

Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Teachers College, 
New York City 

Municipal University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 

Ohio State University, 
Columbus 

Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis 

Pennsylvania State College,” 
State College 

Utah Agricultural College, 
Logan 

Washington State College, 
Pullman 

University of Washington, 
Seattle 

Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


* Scott machine, hand driven. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN NUTRITION 


MARTHA KOEHNE 


Department of Nutrition, Presbyterian Hospital, New York City 
(Continued) 


Iron assimilation and anemias. Iron and its utilization were ex- 
tensively studied during the closing years of the last century and the 
first decade of the present one. After a period of quiescence new 
interest in the subject has been stimulated by discoveries in the field 
of calcium assimilation, and by the work of Minot and colleagues of 
Boston (21), who have developed a promising treatment for pernicious 
anemia, by feeding patients large quantities of liver in addition to a 
well-balanced, high calorie diet. This treatment has an experimental 
basis in the work of Robscheit-Robbins and Whipple (22) who had 
demonstrated that liver furnished an excellent food for blood regenera- 
tion in dogs after severe hemorrhage. 

On the liver diet, Minot, Murphy, and colleagues (21, 23, 24) report 
observations on 90 or more patients, 12 for a period of two years, two 
for a period of three years, and 45 for a period of one year or more. In 
90 per cent of these cases they have maintained a red-blood-cell count 
of approximately four million or more, except when interrupted by 
infections or a breaking over of the diet. Any kind of liver is ap- 
parently satisfactory. Practically, it is becoming a serious problem in 
many localities for pernicious anemia patients to secure good calves’ 
liver at a reasonable cost, because of the extensive advertising of its 
nutritional virtues. Minot and colleagues are now working on extracts 
of liver, hoping to find the active principle that is responsible for the 
results obtained clinically. They have reported (24, 25) an extract 
representing approximately one per cent of the original weight of the 
liver used. Ten cc. of this daily, the equivalent of 600 to 800 grams 
of liver, has been in use by various patients for 4 to 5 months, with 
results similar to those on the liver diet itself. Other laboratories are 
engaged in similar studies and we may look for interesting developments. 

Various theories in explanation of the results obtained in liver feeding 
have been hazarded. Simmonds, Becker, and McCollum (26) postulate 
a relationship between vitamin E and iron assimilation. They believe 
that the death of the fetuses in rats deprived of vitamin E is due to the 
failure in iron assimilation, which can be prevented by providing 
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vitamin E in suitable amounts. Liver fat contains vitamin E and 
liver itself considerable iron. 
However, Minot and Murphy (24) have recently stated: 


The indications are that known vitamins [referring to their extract] are not re- 
sponsible for its beneficial effect. It is soluble in water, is alcohol precipitable, is 
insoluble in ether, is free of lecithin and ordinary lipoids, and contains about 
7 per cent of nitrogen [none as protein], and only a small trace of iron and sul- 
phur. Vitamin E is insoluble in water and soluble in ether. Thus it does 
not seem to us that vitamin E and iron are the factors in liver primarily 
responsible for causing improvement in patients with pernicious anemia. 
Furthermore a case treated for ten days with a total of 150 cc. of wheat germ 
oil from about 1500 grams of wheat embryo, did not show any rise of reticu- 
locytes or signs of improvement. This patient at a later date ate liver and 
became better rapidly. 


Koessler and his colleagues of Chicago who have claimed (27) that the 
rate and intensity of blood regeneration is a function of the quantity of 
vitamin A added to the diet, now (28) seem not so sure of their theory, 
in view of Minot and Murphy’s liver extract work, but they still feel 
the advantage of liberal use of vitamin-rich foods by anemia patients. 

Hart and co-workers (29) as a result of experiments with rabbits on 
diets of milk, lettuce, and iron, which permitted excellent blood regenera- 
tion, postulated a pyrrole compound in lettuce which was essential 
for blood formation, in addition to iron. In their latest paper on the 
subject (30) they report that the ash of lettuce is equally suitable in 
this diet and cast aside their pyrrole hypothesis. Saunders (31) has 
recently reported experiments in which he suggests tryptophane as an 
essential precursor for blood formation. This theory is based upon the 
production of experimental anemia when rats are reared upon gluten 
as a sole source of protein. Upon casein diets no anemia resulted. 

Mitchell and Schmidt (32) have carried out a series of studies upon 
rats suffering from nutritional anemia. They find a considerable dif- 
ference in the utilization of iron compounds and believe solubility a 
major factor in determining whether or not an animal can use a given 
iron compound for blood formation. McCollum’s experiment would 
indicate still other factors at work, since he finds that ferrous sulphate 
does not provide a source of iron for rats, while ferric citrate does. Is 
this concerned with the state of oxidation of the iron and its efficiency 


as a reducing agent? 
As a result of the increased interest in the iron content of meats, 
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Forbes and Swift (33) have carried out an extensive series of analyses. 
The analytical work is excellent, but the value of such analyses in the 
selection of a diet for anemia is questionable because the authors did not 
exclude the blood in meat, which is of doubtful value in blood 
regeneration. 

Protein requirements for growing children. The generally accepted 
dietary standards for growing children are based on studies made in 
1921 by Holt and Fales of the diets of many children of various ages (34). 
Recent work by Ladd (35) on growth-promoting diets for 34 diabetic 
children varying in age from less than one year to 16 years of age, 
indicate that perhaps Holt’s standards are too high. They certainly 
show that these children, receiving daily doses of insulin to enable them 
to utilize their food successfully, were able to grow normally on amounts 
of protein varying from 1.5 to 2.0 grams per kilogram body weight per 
day, if kept sugar-free. Good growth even occurred on a diet as low 
as 0.8 gram protein per kilogram per day. These children also received 
only 50 to 70 per cent of Holt’s estimated caloric requirement; they were, 
however, generally rather inactive. Most of the children received diets 
which provided 50 per cent of their calories from fat, 35 per cent from 
carbohydrate, and the usual 15 per cent from protein. The authors 
state, however, that the more normal distribution of these calories as 
given by Holt gives generally better results. 

Bartlett (36) reports studies of the food intake and nitrogen balance 
of six diabetic, comparatively inactive children between 4 and 14 years 
old. Their nitrogen balances were under observation for from 4 to 8 
months. He gave them 0.7 to 1.0 gram protein per kilogram body 
weight, but gave plenty of calories, 76 to 110 per kilogram, thereby 
differing from Ladd. Positive nitrogen balances were obtained on this 
low amount of protein, with adequate calorie intake and insulin to permit 
the utilization of the food given. 

Both Ladd and Bartlett emphasize the importance of supplying plenty 
of the vitamins and mineral salts and the desirability of selecting the 
protein from animal as well as plant sources, to insure satisfactory 
quality. Bartlett states that the protein requirement bears no rela- 
tion to the “fatty acid to glucose ratio” of the diet, provided ketosis 
is prevented. 

Precursor of vitamin D. Since the observations in this country and 
in England that many inactive substances can be made antirachitic 
by exposure to ultra-violet light, many laboratories have been at work 
trying to explain the mechanism of the remarkable phenomenon. 
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The hypothesis that irradiated substances are curative because of 
emanations was disposed of promptly by the observation that nothing is 
given off which can pass through a transparent quartz screen (37, 38). 

It had long been known that cholesterol undergoes physical and 
chemical changes on ageing, probably due to the action of light. These 
findings were being correlated with the observation made in many 
laboratories that cholesterol likewise undergoes spectroscopic changes 
on irradiation. It had been found (39, 40) that prolonged irradiation 
gradually inactivates cholesterol, and that digitonin, a general precipitant 
of cholesterol and other sterols, does not remove the active antirachitic 
substance from the non-saponifiable fraction of cod liver oil (41, 42). 
These and other considerations turned general attention to the possi- 
bility that the activated substance in cholesterol might be either a 
derivative of cholesterol or a closely related contaminating substance. 

On this hypothesis, attempts were made to concentrate or isolate the 
active principle in cholesterol (43, 44, 45, 46) and to determine what 
derivative of cholesterol or closely allied substance becomes active on 
irradiation (46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51). Through the collaboration of 
Windaus in Germany (52, 53), Rosenheim and Webster in England 
(47), and Hess in this country (54) it has been quite definitely es- 
tablished that cholesterol owes its property of being activated on 
irradiation to the presence of traces of ergosterol, a highly unsatu- 
rated sterol, and that ergosterol is the precursor of vitamin D or 
provitamin as it has been named by Windaus. The evidence from 
which this conclusion was drawn consisted first in the removal of ergo- 
sterol from cholesterol by suitable fractionation methods and second in 
the demonstration that the cholesterol fraction cannot be activated on 
irradiation while irradiated ergosterol is active in surprisingly small 
doses (the minimum protective dose for rats being probably less than 
0.0001 mg. daily). 

Ergosterol as obtained from yeast contains one methyl group, three 
unsaturated double bonds, and one secondary alcohol group, and it has 
been found that the presence of a secondary alcohol group and a double 
bond (47, 49, 46) in the molecule are necessary for activation. On 
spectroscopic examination ergosterol shows absorption bands in the ultra- 
violet region of the spectrum (55) similar to those of crude cholesterol 
but from 1500 to 2000 times more intense. Cholesterol purified by the 
fractionation method of Windaus no longer shows these absorption bands. 
This would indicate that ergosterol occurs in crude cholesterol in the 
ratio of one part to 2000 and therefore that a preparation of irradiated 
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ergosterol should be effective in 1/2000 the amount of irradiated choles- 
terol. This appears to be confirmed by the most recent data which 
indicate that the limiting dose of irradiated ergosterol for the protection 
of rats is less than 0.00002 mg. daily or that 5 mg. is equivalent to ap- 
proximately 1 liter of a good cod liver oil (47). Although irradiated 
ergosterol is effective in these minute minimal doses, a dose 10,000 to 
18,000 times as great seems to have no ill effects. 

The method of formation of provitamin and the mechanism of its 
action in the body are still vague. The response of different animals to 
direct irradiation is not in proportion to the amount of cholesterol in 
the epidermal appendages (56). Rat hair lipoid contains 13.3 per cent 
cholesterol, whereas dog hair lipoid is made up of nearly one-third 
cholesterol; yet the rat responds readily to direct irradiation, while dogs 
appear to receive little protection from such treatment. It is con- 
ceivable that the concentration of provitamin does not always run parallel 
with the concentration of cholesterol. 

Bills (57) who feels that the few instances of antitrachitic potency of 
vegetable oils may be ascribed to the effect of solar irradiation during 
commercial preparation has also studied the origin of vitamin D content 
of fish oils. Investigating the liver oils of codfish, he finds that caplin, 
their chief food, contains very little vitamin D. In the case of catfish 
oil, the vitamin D content is not increased by irradiating the fish, nor 
decreased by keeping them in the dark for six months. He feels that 
fish can synthesize this vitamin. 

That pitfalls may be encountered in testing various fractions for the 
active component is revealed by the fact that the non-saponifiable 
fraction of cod liver oil, which on irradiation becomes markedly anti- 
rachitic, was not effective when fed to goats as a pasty mass in gelatin 
capsules (58). It was very effective, however, when fed dissolved in 
pure corn oil and mixed with the ration. This same type of vitamin D 
concentrate was found to cure rickets in children when injected subcu- 
taneously in ether solution, but not in palmitin solution (59). 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN HOME ECONOMICS 


CARTER V. GOOD 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Teachers of home economics, supervisors, principals, and superin- 
tendents may be interested in a statement of objectives or aims in home 
economics education and in a tabulation of the various home economics 
courses offered in secondary schools. This report is concerned with a 
statement of the home economics aims emphasized and courses offered 
in the high school, and is a part of a more extensive study made to 
determine the same facts for the several high school divisions of subject 
matter. 

Early in 1927 the writer forwarded to each state department ot educa- 
tion and to the superintendents of the five largest cities in each state a 
letter requesting the current junior and senior high school programs of 
studiesin use. ‘The relatively large number of state high school manuals 
and city programs of studies received were analyzed to determine the 
facts mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

In tabulating the home economics objectives or aims, an effort was 
made to retain the exact language of the printed statement from which 
an aim was taken in order to preserve the original meaning and to com- 
pare the terminology used in stating objectives. A statement of the 
objectives discovered, arranged from highest to lowest frequency, will 
be found below. The numeral after each objective indicates its fre- 
quency of mention in the sources examined. 


Give well-rounded conception of studies contributing to worthy home 
membership, 13. 

Develop standards of health and right living, 9. 

Emphasize habits of healthful living, 9. 

Give background for development of judgment in expenditures, 8. 

Develop girl’s interest in present home, 7. 

Ability in preparation of food combinations, 4 

Develop appreciation of fine personal home life, 4. 

Give girl right standards of dress, 4. 

Lead girl to realize responsibility to home and community, 4. 

Emphasize social service, 3. 

Intelligent selection of foods, 3. 

Proper use of leisure time, 3. 

Technical skill, 3. 

Develop sense of responsibility as a consumer, 2. 
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Develop individuality and self-dependence, 2. 

Help girl leaving school to find her place in the working world, 2. 
Cultivate pride in achievement, 2. 

Citizenship, 1. 

Obtain skill and correct work habits, 1. 

Provide training in team work, 1. 

Promote habits of thought through laboratory experiences, 1. 
Arouse interest leading to more detailed elective studies, 1. 
Qualify for commercial positions, 1. 


An examination of the objectives listed above indicates that home 
economics is considered, first of all, as a subject which should contribute 
to worthy home membership and to standards of health and right living 
including the numerous more specific ramifications involved in right 
living. It will be noted that the commercialization of one’s training in 
home economics is seldom mentioned in the list. 

It is not to be assumed that the list of objectives stated above is com- 
plete or is specific enough for the special types of home economics work. 
However, this general statement of objectives put into print by secondary 
school officials indicates the home economics aims considered most 
important. At least, such a statement reveals trends in home economics 
education and points out lines of emphasis. If high school work in 
home economics aims at definite goals of instruction, then the learning 
process is expedited thereby; if college instructors who offer advanced 
work in home economics and related subjects know the aims emphasized 
in the secondary school, they are able the more intelligently to deal with 
their students. 

A very interesting analysis of the junior high school curriculum has 
recently been reported by Tryon, Smith, and Rood.' Their study of 
the home economics curriculum in 78 junior high schools is sum- 
marized in table 1 (page 688). 

The data of table 1 show that 55 of the 78 junior high schools re- 
quire girls in the 7th grade to take home economics. Home economics 
is required in 57 schools in the 8th grade. Only six schools required all 
girls to pursue home economics work in the 9th grade. It seems to be 
recognized that with the 9th grade begins the pupil’s election of a 
special curriculum according to his special interest. 

Attention may be called to the rather large number of course titles 
in table 1. These were listed exactly as printed in the junior high 


1R. M. Tryon, H. L. Smith, and Allan F. Rood, “The Program of Studies in Seventy- 
Eight Junior High School Centers,” School Review, 35, 96-107, February, 1927. 
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TABLE 1 
Home economics courses offered in 78 junior high schools as reported by Tryon, Smith, and Rood' 





























SEVENTH GRADE | EIGHTH GRADE NINTH GRADE 
COURSE TITLE | | 

Con- Vari- Con- Vari- Con- Vari- 
stant able stant able stant able 

i NS od a et ne sku im tikews 55 15 57 26 6 61 
SS SEELESEE LEE EL OE POE 42 8 27 17 4 37 
a POI ee ere + 0 11 0 0 0 
I 5 cca navdwn we sean 0 2 0 0 0 0 
ee ae 0 0 0 0 0 5 
0 jpedsuaabeatiddercens 3 2 11 3 2 13 
ee Taha ae cea daaemanae t =e 0 0 3 3 0 10 
ee ak wipe minalien arc dokale 7 3 2 4 2 13 
| RE Se eae eee ee eae eT eee 0 0 2 3 0 9 
Cafeteria......... sates asad aha ataon nen euve ee avec 0 0 1 1 0 2 
General home making................. ; 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Home nursing... . ad are Ae 0 1 | Oo 0 0 0 
Housekeeping. . . er eee Tee eer eT 0 1 | Oo 0 0 0 
Textiles. ... ig hats ak ehduaroaanes 0 1 | 0 J 0 0 
Ee a 0 1 | 0 0 0 0 
Home management - ie ~—ws.e ws = 0 2 0 0 
Household administration. ..... eee 0}; 0} 0} 0} 0 3 
Home decoration......... an Os Bs 0 0 1 
Home planning.... nary 0; 0}; Of O | 0 1 
Vocational home economics. . eee a 2 0 | 1 |; O 3 





1 The figures opposite the general heading and the subject group, designated home eco- 
nomics, do not represent totals of the subdivisions, since a given school may offer more 
than one type of home economics work and therefore be represented more than once in the 


tabulation. 


school programs of study. Of course a great deal of overlapping is 
involved and no doubt certain titles listed are descriptive of courses 
that offer practically the same content. More detailed comment re- 
garding the diversity of course titles will be made in discussing the 
curriculum of the senior high school. Possibly the fact that both home 
economics and the junior high school are relatively new in the secondary 
school work accounts for the lack of crystalization in subject matter 


and courses. 

The writer feels that the data presented in table 1, relating to home 
economics in 78 junior high schools, and other data presented later, 
which relate to thirty senior high schools, set forth a reasonably adequate 
picture of home economics education in secondary schools, since the 
schools are representative and distributed over a wide geographical area. 

The writer made an analysis of the home economics curriculum in 30 
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senior high schools. Data were available for the 9th grade in the pro- 
grams of studies examined and were included in the tabulation for 
purposes of comparison. Below will be found the results of the analysis. 
The course titles are listed exactly as they appeared in the programs 
of studies and are arranged alphabetically. The four numerals after 
each course title indicate the number of times a given home economics 
course appeared in the programs of studies of the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th grades respectively. For example, advanced clothing appeared 
once in the 9th grade and once in the 12th grade of the 30 high schools 
studied. Without exception home economics is an elective in the 
senior high schools represented. In this report a constant is interpreted 
as a subject required pf all pupils. A variable or elective is a subject 
not common to the various curricula offered or not required of all 
pupils. Naturally home economics would be an elective, since boys are 
not ordinarily enrolled in such courses. Some form of home economics 
work is offered as an elective in most of the schools represented in the 
study. 

The list of courses is given below, the numerals which follow each 
title representing the frequency of the appearance of the course in the 
9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades respectively of 30 senior high schools. 


Advanced clothing........ 1, 0, 0, 1 Home economics........ 7, 10,10, 7 
Advanced cookery......... 0G 1, 0 Homemskme...........% 3, 1, 0 
Advanced food preparation. 0, 0, 0, 1 Home management..... So &.@.¢6 
Advanced foods........... 1, 0, 0, 1 Home nursing.......... 0, 0, 0, 1 
Advanced home economics. 1, 0, 0, 1 Household accounting... 0, 0, 1, 0 
Apeplted QCiemce. ........000 0, 0, 0, 1 Household arts. ee ee a 
Cafeteria... eer eee Household decoration... 0, 0, 1, 1 
Catering ..seeee+e O, 0, 1, 0 Householdmanagement.. 1, 0, 0, 1 
Child care...... 1, 0, 0, 0 MHousehold science....... 1, 1, 1, 0 
Clothing. . 3, 4, 3, 3 Housewifery..... ‘icc & ES 
Cooking. .esseeee. 6, 7, 5, 3 Institutional manage- 

Cooking and millinery..... 1, 0, 0, 0 ment. ~ <> oo &. & 3 
Costume design........... 1, 1, 3, 2 Interior decoration...... 2, 1, 0, 1 
Dietetics ewan ears . . 2 oe eee ae 
Domestic art......... ee a ee el ere 0, 0, 0, 1 
eee ee ee ee eee a a 
Dressmaking. . .... 0, 0, 0, 1 Sewing and millinery.... 0, 1, 0, 0 
Dressmakingand millinery. 0, 0, 1, 0 Tailoring............ -_h & & 3 
Foods. .. einem aaa’ ee eS ee a nee rre  & wee 
Foods and clothing........ 1, 0, 1, 0 Total for various sub- 

Garment making.......... 0, 0, 1, 0 divisions of home eco- 

nomics listed. ........48, 50, 50,46 | 


Attention may again be called to the diversity of titles found in home 
economics education. Certainly confusion must arise in many cases 
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when pupils transfer from one school to another, graduates are recom- 
mended to positions, credits are evaluated by college officials, and when 
secondary workers speak and write about the home economics curricu- 
lum. The writer is not able to say how much overlapping or similarity 
of content there is in such courses as advanced cookery, advanced 
food preparation, advanced foods, cafeteria, catering, dietetics, domestic 
art, domestic science, foods, home economics, home making, home 
management, household arts, household management, household 
science, housewifery, and nutrition. However, if such material as is 
common to the courses enumerated could be brought together and 
offered under the same title, and the remaining material placed with 
other appropriate courses or offered under a very few appropriate titles, 
the curricular atmosphere of the secondary school would be clarified a 
great deal thereby. This state of affairs is not peculiar to home eco- 
nomics education, but exists in most of the great divisions of secondary 
subject matter. However, the situation is probably somewhat worse 
in home economics, the industrial arts subjects, and the social science 
work because of the relative newness of these types of instruction. 

It seems that there should be some way for professional organizations 
in home economics, as well as in the other subjects, to come to an 
agreement with regard to the type of material that is to be offered under 
a given course title. Certainly the pupil, teacher, high school, employer, 
and college would be benefited thereby. 

















EDITORIAL 


Seals and Stamps for Philanthropy. The Christmas seals which 
the National Tuberculosis Association sells each year to raise funds for 
its work have become a generally accepted institution whose value is 
questioned no more than that of a Red Cross subscription. To show its 
appreciation of the good cause the Journal carries a complimentary 
advertisement and this year is glad to print an article (see page 698) 
on a phase of the work of which has perhaps caught our attention less 
than it deserves; so much active work is being done to combat tubercu- 
losis that we tend to forget how much we have yet to learn about it. 

Here in the United States we are less familiar with the idea of having 
the government issue special stamps which are sold at a premium on 
their face value, the difference going to the support of some national 
welfare work, but such a procedure is popular in other countries and 
often brings in large sums with little effort. The designs of the stamps 
are often both appropriate and beautiful. 

This idea was first put into effect in Switzerland some fourteen years 
ago in behalf of the national child welfare society, Pro Juventute, and 
is to be used there again this Christmas. According to the London 
Times Educational Supplement, this year’s designs are in honor of the 
famous Swiss educator, Pestalozzi, whose centenary has just been 
celebrated; some of the stamps bear his portrait and others some scene 
typical of his sympathy for children. They will be sold in all Swiss 
post offices during the month of December. 

Meanwhile the idea has travelled far. A recent issue of charity 
stamps hails from the colony of Surinam in Dutch Guiana, for the 
benefit of its Green Cross Society. The French government has 
authorized the issue of a series for the Regency of Tunis, all values 
carrying a vignette suggesting the new trans-Saharan motor route, 
together with the words “Pro juventute.” 


Fifty Years of Family Social Work. Early in October the Charity 
Organization Society of Buffalo, first of its kind in the United States, 
celebrated the semicentennial of its founding by holding a three-day 
conference on Family Life in America. Practically all the important 
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national organizations dealing with family life sent delegates and the 
program and arrangements were worthy of the hosts, the guests, and the 
subject. Representing the American Home Economics Association 
were Miss Alice L. Edwards, executive secretary, and Miss Anna E. 
Richardson, field worker in child development and parental education. 

The Buffalo Society had prepared in advance a memorial volume, 
Fifty Years of Social Work, 1877-1927, which, though devoted primarily 
to the development of the pioneer organization in Buffalo, nevertheless 
reflects the remarkable growth of the movement throughout the country. 
In his foreword Mr. Ansley Wilcox, an active officer since 1888 and now 
president of the Buffalo Society, describes the aim of the Society in 
terms which seem to express the ideals of all such organizations: 


The main work of our Society has always concentrated in the effort to 
build up individual and family life, to mend broken human beings and rup- 
tured family ties, to find and remove the causes of disease and misery and 
poverty, and to put human beings again on their feet,—and especially to 
give to children, the oncoming generation of future citizens, a fair chance 
to grow into healthy and intelligent and useful citizens, and so to carry on 
for the next generation. 


This statement of purpose brings out the vital connection between 
family social work and home economics, whose aim as defined by the 
American Home Economics Association is the application of science to 
the improvement of living conditions in the home, the institution, and 
the community. Both movements have found themselves working on 
the same problems, often with similar tools. In a survey of progress 
by Mrs. Anna B. Fox which follows the more formal history of the 
Society, we find evidence of their genuine cooperation. For example: 


The first practical effort to relate relief to the cost of living was in 1908 
when a study of the cost of living in this city was made. The food cost 
table showed that the minimum cost of uncooked food per adult man was 
$1.50 a week. Since then the food cost table has been revised many times— 
every year since the engagement of a home economist—and the cost has 
varied from $1.50 to $3.75 at the peak of after-the-war prices, to $3.10 at 
the present day... . 


In the early part of this century, the children began to come into greater 
consideration, not only in regard to health and education, but also along lines 
of labor, delinquency, recreation, and guardianship. Child Labor Laws, 
Children’s Courts, Playgrounds, Children’s Societies of various kinds— 
specialized in the care of children. . . . . With the heightened interest in 
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child life, came the greater individualization of the children in the home on 
the part of the family workers. 

The next most noticeable curve upward in the case work trend is in the 
direction of mental health. For many years, the mentally defective had been 
the great concern of the social work group. Then the attention went on to 
the dull, the retarded, the peculiar, the apparently normal, the supernormal. 
Therewith came the psychological studies, the psychiatric diagnoses—the 
intensive study of children’s behavior with all of its tremendous bearing upon 
later conduct. 

One of the influences most potent in character development is that of 
the use of leisure time. Good citizenship cannot be developed without 
ways and means of providing wisely for the inexhaustible energies of the child 
outside of school and for the adult away from the stabilizing influence of his 
occupation. Case workers recognize this truth in their family programs 
but they realize that its fulfillment can be the result only of community efforts 
to provide the proper opportunities for the approximation of a normal life. 


Another example of the unusual care with which the Buffalo con- 
ference had been arranged was the publication in advance of a series of 
booklets on various phases of family social work, some of them through 
cooperation with other organizations. One was “Books about Family 
Life,” a list of readings on the various topics of the conference program 
prepared by the library of the Russell Sage Foundation with suggestions 
from the speakers. “New Tools of Leisure,” and “Education for 
Marriage and Parenthood” are among the subheads which show its 
value to home economics. 

This same close relation was shown in the program itself. For 
example, the biological and sociological bases of the family were pre- 
sented by Herbert S. Jennings and William F. Ogburn. How our con- 
ception of the essential elements of family life is widening was brought 
out at an evening session at which Karl deSchweinitz handled “New 
Tools of Leisure” and Anna E. Richardson interpreted “The Art of 


, 


Family Life.’ 


Institute for the Coordination of Women’s Interests. Since 
the foundation of this institute at Smith College was announced two 
years ago (see JOURNAL OF Home Economics volume 17 (1925), page 
654) home economists have been interested to follow its developments 
and have been eagerly awaiting the reports of its studies. Two of these 
appeared last summer, and are noted on page 707. Another, now in 
press, is to give the report of the nursery school at the Institute, and as 
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detailed records are said to have been kept of the way in which this 
successful but inexpensive example of such schools was organized, 
furnished, and run, it should prove of practical value for other groups of 
mothers among whom interest and cooperative spirit are more abundant 
than money. Another report now in press is a volume in which Mrs. 
Edith Elmer Wood, a Smith College graduate recognized as an authority 
on housing, brings together what she learned during a special trip to 
study “‘Aids to Homemaking in Seven European Countries.” In active 
preparation is a fifth study to be entitled ““The Conservation of Women’s 
Interests;”’ this is based on studies of three groups of college educated 
women, one composed of Smith College alumnz, one of intercollegiate 
groups in Detroit, and another made with the cooperation of the 
American College Women’s Club in Peking of a group of North China 
women, both native and foreign. 


Cooked Food Supply. Of the first two publications of the Institute 
for the Coordination of Women’s Interests, the second is of special 
interest to home economists, both because of its theme and because of 
its author. 

The Institute was fortunate in being able to assign this study of 
“Cooked Food Supply Experiments in America” to Mrs. Alice Peloubet 
Norton, a Smith college alumna long prominently identified with home 
economics. She has understood admirably both the quality of the 
experiments considered and their general bearing on the special interest 
of the Institute in the matter, which is to learn to what extent such substi- 
tutes for individual domestic service are likely to prove useful to women 
anxious to “coordinate” family and professional interests without 
undue sacrifice of either. 

Mrs. Norton’s study deals principally with attempts to “serve the 
community by supplying meals delivered hot at the home,” and with 
developments since 1918. For earlier enterprises reference is made to 
the report on “Agencies for the Sale of Cooked Foods without Profit” 
prepared by Dr. Iva Lowther Peters for the Women’s Committee, 
Council of National Defence. By an amusing coincidence this earlier 
study, carried out while Mrs. Norton was editor of the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, was under the direction of the present editor. 

Mrs. Norton’s study has been based on replies to questionnaires, one 
for proprietors and managers of kitchens, and one for patrons. Her 
findings are interesting in themselves and because of the side lights they 
throw on the attitude of women and their families toward such enter- 
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prises. On the whole Mrs. Norton sees little chance of their soon be- 
coming common and suggests the need of more experiments. 


The Emblem of the American Home Economics Association. 
When a prize was offered for the best design to be used as the seal or 
emblem of the American Home Economics Association, one of the condi- 
tions was that the design should suggest the idea for which the Associa- 
tion stands, the application of science to the improvement of the home. 
The lamp, symbolizing the light of knowledge, is so generally recog- 
nized as conveying the first part of this idea, that it was one of the most 
common motifs in the designs submitted. The judges of the contest 
felt, however, that only one contestant showed the originality and skill 
necessary to adapt it logically and artistically to the complete idea. 
That was Miss Mildred Chamberlain of Chicago, whose two similar 
designs, one round and one oval, won the offered prize. Instead of the 
classic Greek or Roman lamp, she used the so-called Betty lamp which 
was the common portable light in our colonial homes. Visitors to the 
new American Wing at the Metropolitan Museum in New York will 
remember seeing examples of it in some of the earliest rooms, hooked 
to a convenient peg or piece of furniture. Seen thus in its proper sur- 
roundings, it suggests simple American homeliness and combines with 
its idea of light that of the pleasant ordering of the household. 


Youth Carries the Betty Lamp. The fact that our home economics 
club members throughout the land will be wearing a home economics 
pin as the symbol of affiliation with the American Home Economics 
Association brings these young people even more clearly into the fore- 
ground of our thinking. Fortunately we already have definite informa- 
tion as to the make-up and activities of student clubs. This was gained 
from the replies to questionnaires sent out last year by a group of 
graduate students, among them Saidee Stark and Katherine Moran, two 
members of the Association’s advisory committee on student club. The 
report, too long to be published entire in the Journal of Home Economics, 
has been mimeographed and sent to student clubs. Some of its more 
significant points are being written up separately for publication in the 
Open Forum, the first appearing on page 701. 

Those closely associated with the home economics club movement have 
long sensed its importance to the Association. The consideration now 
demanding attention is what can home economics teachers do that will 
mean most to the clubs? 
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First of all it is essential for the home economics clubs to determine 
their own personality. What the personality of each club is shows up 
rather clearly in the questionnaire study just referred to. The aims 
vary widely in both high school and college clubs. To provide oppor- 
tunity for social contacts is included in the objects of practically all. 
In a few cases they have gone little further but the older and more ex- 
perienced groups in some cases are even international in their interests. 

It is here that the responsibility of the adviser looms large. Just how 
can the adviser help to provide for growth and widening vision without 
unduly determining the character of the club’s activities? It is indeeda 
delicate matter. A pet charity, a pinched department budget, a desire 
to extend hospitality for a home economics convention to be held in the 
district—all such forms of pressure for money offer temptations for the 
teacher to determine unconsciously the activities and as a result the 
purposes of the club. The club whose meetings were devoted to “make 
up work” is fortunately unique, but others may be almost as much 
dominated by the teacher’s ideas and interests. 

Breadth of contacts and interests, professional inspiration, oppor- 
tunities for organization experience widely distributed among members 
—all of these the home economics club should offer. As chairman of the 
student club advisory committee may I urge that we be very cautious 
in stamping our mature viewpoints upon clubs of young people. Let us 
be patient in permitting a new club to go through its rough period of 
organization and find itself. This method of handling does not suggest 
indifference on the part of the adviser, merely intelligent and sympathetic 
observation supplemented by the opening up of avenues of opportunity 
for many interesting types of activities. 

It seems highly essential also that the club members in colleges train- 
ing for teaching should be taken into our confidence and made conscious 
of the educational possibilities and responsibilities of the club. It is 
quite fitting that they realize what advantages for personal growth 
are provided by committee work and to that end urge democratic 
attitude toward the holding of positions of prominence. Students so 
informed will not only make more of their own opportunities but will 
in their turn themselves make more intelligent club advisers. 

FLORENCE E. WINCHELL. 














OPEN FORUM 


A Child Development Course in the High School.' A unit in 
child care and development should be set up in terms of aim, procedure, 
methods of measuring results and training of teachers. 

Aim. In the child care and development unit developed in Nebraska 
vocational schools the aim is to give students a desire to understand 
children and ability to assist with the care of younger brothers and 
sisters and to lay the foundations of interest in children. 

Procedure. A typical procedure was that followed in a consolidated 
school where two-thirds of the 200 children came in on buses. Here 
the teacher made use of the students’ interest in the kindergarten 
children to initiate the units and secured the cooperation of the kinder- 
garten teacher in the study of children. Government bulletins, current 
magazines, and books were used as references. 

While the unit was being given, an effort was made to get the girls to 
put into practice at home, on the buses, and on the playground the 
things they were learning about the development of children. One 
student was much impressed with the relative values of rewards and 
punishments as a means of establishing desirable habits. She took as 
a home project, teaching a young cousin to dress more quickly. She 
discovered that the child loved to play with her doll in the morning. 
The youngster was told that if she dressed more quickly she would 
have time to play with her dolls before the bus came. This was much 
more effective than the punishment which had been administered. The 
grandmother, with whom both children lived, said she didn’t know 
how annoyed she had been with the child’s dawdling until the habit was 
overcome. 

In certain other schools an hour and a half a day is devoted to a 
nursery school which may be in session from three days to three weeks 
according to local conditions. Mothers have been glad to cooperate 
in this project. In still other schools, directed observation of a child 
over a period of from two to four months allows the students oppor- 
tunity to study the mental and the physical development of children. 


1 Based on talk given at round table on Child Development and Parental Education, 
American Home Economics Association meeting, Asheville, North Carolina, June, 1927. 
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Results. Teachers measure their results by the interest of their 
students, the number of child care projects chosen and the interest and 
cooperation of the mothers. One mother said, “I’m so glad —— took 
this project for she never was much interested in her younger sister 
before. I feel that I know a great deal more about the proper food for 
children than I ever did before.” 

Training of Teachers. Residence in a home management house in 
which there is a small child is required of all college students who ex- 
pect to teach in vocational schools. For the past three years a child 
care course with laboratory work with children in the nursery schools 
has been offered in the University of Nebraska. At the state and dis- 
trict conferences for home economics teachers, child care is one of the 
problems on which help is given and The News Letters sent to teachers 
frequently contain child care helps. 

No teacher is expected to teach a definite amount of child care. Her 
ability and the age and interest of her students determines the scope 
of a unit. Each teacher is expected to teach some child care work. If 
this is only a day’s lesson, it may be the foundation on which she can 
build a longer unit the following year. 

BIRDIE VORHIES, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Tuberculosis Research. One of the least known efforts of the 
National Tuberculosis Association is the systematic research carried on 
under its supervision. To the man in the street the tubercle bacillus 
may be only “a bug in the lungs,” but to the highly trained specialists 
who are making tuberculosis research their life work, it is one of the 
most baffling problems of medicine. 

Since the discovery of the tubercle bacillus by Koch, forty-five years 
ago, research workers had gone ahead independently, each blazing his 
own trail. A number of years ago, however, a plan of cooperative re- 
search was begun by the National Tuberculosis Association for new and 
more exact knowledge, on the basis of certain physical structures which 
compose the tubercle in the animal body. These structures are the 
tubercle bacillus, the epithelioid cell, the lymphocytes, certain colloid 
substances and the flowing blood and lymph compounds which come in 
contact with the tubercle structure. 

The chemical procedure for analyzing the bacillus is performed in nine- 
teen different steps, so far. At the last annual meeting of the National 
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Tuberculosis Association in Indianapolis in May, the research com- 
mittee exhibited fifteen vials and bottles containing waxes, fats, sugars, 
and proteins, which already have been isolated in the laboratory as 
distinct substances, many of them new to scientific knowledge. This is 
a decided step forward toward the solution of the problem. The sub- 
stances range from a dirty, black, treacle-looking mass to white, shiny 
crystals, and were separated by specialists in the field of chemistry, 
physics, biology, and physiology. 

What they will discover in the future cannot be predicted, for they 
are as gropers in the dark, seeking the pathway to the light of knowledge. 
Eventually the various bits of information will be gathered together, 
and on the basis of the whole there is little question but that a cure for 
tuberculosis will be discovered—the result of team work. 

That others besides specialists in research are keenly interested in the 
problem is best illustrated by the fact that two large chemical manufac- 
turers are greatly assisting the research work by providing millions of 
tubercle bacilli bred on a carefully composed chemical medium. Last 
year, as only part of their contribution to this organized effort to dis- 
cover a cure, one house had 2,000 bottles of tubercle bacilli growing at 
one time. The product of these cultures gave a mass of moist bacilli 
about as large as an American cheese, yet it served only to begin the 
study of the fat substances in this organism. 

Until a specific cure or medical aid is discovered for the eradication of 
tuberculosis, the National Tuberculosis Association reports that the 
only treatment that has so far been found to be effective is the com- 
bination of absolute rest, good food, sunshine, and fresh air under the 
direction of a physician who understands tuberculosis. 

Any information which the National Tuberculosis Association or its 
affiliated state and local organizations possess in regard to tuberculosis 
is available to anyone on request. Their entire work is supported by 
the annual sale of Christmas seals. 

A. SCHAEFFER, JR. 
National Tuberculosis Association. 


International Contacts with Home Economics Women Abroad. 
As a starting point for an international program for the Home Economics 
in Business Section of the American Home Economics Association, 
questionnaires were sent to a large number of section members asking 
about their past and present relations with workers in other countries. 
Although the replies showed that there is little in the past on which 
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to plan for the future, some of the information gained is worth stating 
briefly. 

Some form of contact with foreign countries had been made by 
almost every firm represented in the replies. The most common was 
that established by filling foreign requests for literature, exhibits, and 
other material prepared in English for use in this country. One firm 
listed 30 countries from which such requests had been received. In 
many cases the requests came from schools and other educational 
organizations. 

A smaller number of firms reported contacts made by translating 
literature into foreign Janguages or by having material prepared in a 
foreign country and especially suited to its particular conditions. 
Several firms sent copies of such literature which show possibilities for 
the future. Sometimes where the company has a foreign factory it is 
managed as a separate company and the home economics woman in 
this country has no connection with it. 

A third and especially interesting type of contact is that obtained by 
personal meetings with foreign business women concerned with home 
economics, either when they visit the United States or when American 
home economists travel abroad. Several members of the section have 
already proved the value of such opportunities for the exchange of 
ideas and experiences. 

The suggestions for section work which were gathered from the ques- 
tionnaires may be summarized as follows: 

(1) To encourage an interchange of names and addresses for mailing. 

(2) To prepare a reference list of names and addresses of home 
economics women in foreign countries to which members of our section 
are planning visits. 

(3) To ask members to send in all news and information about home 
economics women from other countries visiting here for use in the sec- 
tion news letter, so that they may be invited to speak at local section 
meetings, introduced to members, and given all courtesies possible. 

(4) To appoint a committee to head up such activities, and to work 
in close cooperation with the international committee of the American 


Home Economics Association. 
By following out these suggestions during the present year the Section 
hopes to take the first step toward a more active international program. 
GUDRUN CARLSON, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago. 











————— 
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Membership and Meetings of Student Clubs.' “What are the 
requirements for membership in your home economics club?” is a 
question frequently asked by students. 

In a study made of clubs throughout the United States, it is interest- 
ing to note that of 154 high school and college clubs responding, 124 or 
80 per cent were open to all home economics students. Four clubs 
stated that they were open to boys as well as girls. 

Of the 30 clubs with some kind of restriction the majority had restric- 
tions relating to majors in home economics or to scholarship. One 
did not allow freshman majors, another neither freshmen or sopho- 
mores; one required one term of home economics and another limited 
membership to girls who are taking or have taken home economics 
work. In one case a girl who is not taking home economics work at 
the time she applies may be admitted providing she has had two years 
of previous work. In another, any girl who has enrolled in a home 
economics class or who has taken home economics is admitted to mem- 
bership, while others who are interested in home economics may be 
elected by club members. 

The scholarship requirements included a “‘C”’ grade in home economics 
subjects; a 90 or “B” grade; a grade of 85 in all studies; no failure 
in any home ga subject; and no failure in any subject. One 
club required “B” average at the end of first quarter in sophomore year, 
and another an average of 80 with no failures and the approval of the 
home economics faculty and members of the club. 

An interesting requirement of membership was reported by one club, 
the accomplishment of some worthy aim. Another club is open only 
to majors in home economics who present a theme of approximately 500 
words on some home economics subject, which is read and passed upon 
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by a membership committee. 

In two clubs, size was the limiting factor, 50 members in one case and 
40 in the other. Three clubs reported automatic membership, any 
student taking work in the home economics department becoming auto- 
matically a member of the club. 

On the desirability of limiting membership there is difference of 
opinion. Some feel it is not wise to limit membership in clubs for all 
girls; others that limiting the membership tends to develop a spirit of 
exclusiveness; not all agree with these arguments, however, some believe 


1 The first of a series of brief articles based on the study made in 1927 for the advisory 
committee on student clubs, American Home Economics Association. 
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that open membership tends to cheapen the organization and lessen 
the special home economics interests of the club. However, since the 
personal development of the individual girl is an aim of most clubs, it 
would seem wise for the club to extend its help and influence as far as 
possible. Honor societies would, of course, be exceptions. 

The clubs seemed to have no definite time during the year when 
members may join, approximately 50 per cent of those reporting giving 
it as “any time during the year.” 

Another question very important to a club just organizing is “how 
frequently shall we meet and where?” Once and twice a month were 
equally popular, 43 per cent meeting once and 43 per cent twice a 
month. Twenty-two clubs or 14 per cent met at different intervals, 
varying from those which had no definite number of meetings to those 
which met four times a month and in one case even eight times per 
month. In several cases where the clubs met oftener than twice a month 
a note stated that they felt it was too frequent. Where meetings are 
held during school hours as extra-curricular activity they are likely 
to be more frequent. 

In our study we found the home economics department, including 
the home economics cottage or practice house, the most popular place of 
meeting; 135 clubs or 88 per cent of those reporting met there. Twenty- 
five clubs or 16 per cent seemed to like the home atmosphere for their 
meetings, 12 mentioning the cottage or practice house, 12 the homes of 
members, and one the sorority house. 


SAIDEE STARK, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 





BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Everyday Foods. By JessrE W. Harris 
and EvisaBetH V. Lacy. Edited by Dr. 
\1n1cE F. Btioop. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1927, pp. 512. $1.56. 
Authors, editor, and publishers deserve 

high commendation for presenting so strong a 

textbook for high school students. 

The general arrangement of the book 
immediately attracts attention. It has 
the advantage of being both text and 
The first three parts are devoted 
to the serving of meals—break fast, luncheon, 
and dinner—while the fourth is made up of 
sections on such topics as meal planning, 
marketing, the kitchen, food for children. 
As each type of meal is presented and 
fundamental information is needed regarding 
some special topic, such as marketing, for 
example, the student is referred to specific 
pagesin the section on marketing. Similarly, 
in the planning of meals, the student is 
referred to definite parts of the section on 
nutrition, This arrangement has several 
advantages. It enables one to select the 
material one needs from a well-organized 
discussion of the subject, it requires repeated 
use of the same fundamental facts as they 
are needed, and in addition, it provides sound 
and stimulating subject matter in a form 
capable of being used in various ways by 
the live teacher. 

Having “The Cook Book” as a section 
distinct makes recipes available without 
the purchase of a second textbook and trains 
the girl to use intelligently the sort of 
material to which she will turn for variety 
of dishes in her home situation. 

Although ample help is given the teacher 
in presenting lessons in practical and in- 
teresting form, still the book is not one that 
will “‘teach itself.” It is intended for the 
teacher who has initiative and professional 
vision. The class problems, home practice, 
and home projects listed at the end of the 
chapters are suggestive to both teacher and 


reference. 


pupil. They start one thinking along all 
sorts of avenues. They should indeed be 
illuminating to one not familiar with the 
modern conception of home economics. 
“Cooking” has small place in the scope of 
activities suggested. 

Pupils will enjoy this book not only de- 
cause of their interest in the subject matter, 
but because of the respect commanded by 
the terminology and the direct style adopted 
by the authors. Clear thinking and a 
scientific attitude should tend to result from 
its use. 

FLORENCE E, WINCHELL, 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York. 


Textile Fabrics. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
pp. 385. $5.00. 

The position Mr. Johnson has held for the 
past few years as director of the department 
of research of the National Laundryowners 
Association of the United States and Canada 
has given him a unique opportunity to 
observe how fabrics of various kinds with- 
stand ordinary usage and the dissatisfaction 
and waste caused by the many unsuitable 
fabrics now being purchased through 
ignorance or lack of thought. One of the 
chief functions of this department is to study 
the problems which arise among the associa- 
tion members in connection with damaged 
fabrics. This means that large numbers of 
garments which have caused the laundry- 
owners difficulties of various kinds are sub- 
mitted to their laboratories and provide a 
very illuminating and interesting story. 
These have made possible the profuse and 
exceptionally fine illustrations in the book, 
while the information gathered in the ad- 
justment of claims has furnished the subject 
matter. 

Although the volume was prepared 
primarily to give the laundryowners the 
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information gathered by the organization 
they support, the author also wished “to 
call the attention of the retailer, converter 
and textile manufacturer to the manner in 
which various types of fabric are likely to 
wear and launder” and “to make available 
to the home economics classroom and also 
to the public a treatise dealing with fabrics 
more from a consuming than from a manu- 
facturing viewpoint.” The approach is, 
therefore, quite different from that of the 
ordinary textbook and will be especially 
welcomed by the many teachers of textile 
buying who have been attempting to gather 
just and illustrative 
material for their classes. The book will 
also be useful to the homemaker who wants 
practical help in the selection of durable 
fabrics for her household. 

The chapter entitled “Weaving and Wear” 
will be particularly helpful. The points 
to be noted in the selection of durable 
towelling, damask, blankets, and other 
common materials are given in detail and 
the clear halftones show just what happens 
when poorly constructed fabrics of this type 
are subjected to wear and laundering. The 
author’s plea for the testing of fabrics before 
purchasing will be appreciated by those 
members of the American Home Economics 
Association who have been interested in 
setting up standards and providing testing 
facilities for the homemaker. 

The “Mechanical 


such information 


discussions of and 
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Chemical Sources of Damages to Textiles” 
and “Natural Agencies Destructive to 
Fibers” will add much to lessons on the care 
of textiles. The latter also renders a real 
service by bringing together in one volume 
the latest information on such subjects as 
the action of light, weather, perspiration 
and bacteria on fabrics. The citations to 
literature in the footnotes of this chapter 
help to make it a good reference book for 
students. 

The chapters dealing with the various 
fibers offer little material with which the 
teacher and trained homemaker is not 
already familiar an 
of the less well-known statements are made 


unfortunately many 


with no reference to publication of the 
original researches. However, the discus- 
sions op such topics as imitation wool, 
unshrinkable wool, and recent developments 


in finishing, although more brief than the 


teacher will want, help to bring the subject 


matter up-to-date. 

Although many readers will question the 
organization of the first few chapters and the 
some of the topics 


wisdom of including 


discussed, on the whole the author has 


handled the heterogenous mass of matter 
to be considered in a book of this kind, in a 


manner which will be decidedly 


useful to 


the average reacer. 
Rutu O'BRIEN, 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Handbook for Menu Planning. By Dana 
Kinc GATCHELL and CLEoRA C. HELBING. 
Atlanta, Georgia: Smith, Hammond & 
Company, 1927, pp. 154. $1.60. 

A book by two well-known southern 
home economists intended to bridge the gap 
between the usual handbook of nutrition 
and the cookery manual by bringing together 
in a discussion of meal planning the principles 
of nutrition, the practical purchase and 
combination of foods for different purposes 
and occasions, and certain basic recipes and 
methods in food preparation. Gives list 
of food materials classified according to both 
nutritive value and place on the menu. 


A guid to 
elementary 


Boston 


School Activities and Equipment. 
and equipment for 
schools. By Rose B. Knox. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927, pp. 
386. $2.00. 

“A compilation which attempts to select 


material 


and organize some of the scattered informa 
tion about school material, supplies, and 
equipment and to place this in an educa 
tional setting’”’ whose background is that of 
Dewey, Bouser, and other modern exponents 
of education. Invaluable for teachers and 
helpful for parents also because of its well- 
arranged reference material and readable, 
sensible discussions. 
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Related Science Manual. A _ Laboratory 
Guide for Vocational Home Economic 
Classes. By Dorotuy G. Ets and N. 
B. Gres. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1927, pp. 110, $1.60. 
Outlines for courses in related 

offered in vocational homemaking for girls, 

now revised on the basis of two years’ 

Printed on 


science 


practical use in Idaho schools. 
writing paper with space for students’ notes 
and answers. 


Nature Study and Science for Intermediate 
textbook for children in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. By GILBERT 
H. Trarron. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1927, pp. 367, $1.20. 


Grades. A 


Reading matter and projects intended to 
arouse children’s interest and increase their 
information regarding plants, animals, birds, 
insects, astronomy, and some of the physical 
phenomena of nature, the whole organized 
to show the relation between science and 
modern life. 


America’s Roots in the Past. By DANIEL 
J. Beesy and DoroTHEea BEEBY. 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company, 1927, 
pp. 424, $1.00. 

An interesting attempt to present for 
seventh and eighth grade pupils the social 
and economic development of the civilization 


New 


on which our present institution and customs 
are based. Tells of daily life in primitive 
times, the 


Roman eras, the European Middle Ages and 


classic Egyptian, Greek, and 
Renaissance, and finally early colonial days 
in our southern and New England colonies. 
Perhaps not correct in all details but not 
seriously inaccurate, and likely to be wel- 
comed by children whose curiosity about the 
past is genuine but not sufficiently strong to 
survive histories of the “dates of wars and 
deaths of kings” type. Good reference 
material for home economics classes. 


Principles of Physical Education. By JESSE 
FerrinG WituiaMs. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1927, pp. 481, $3.00. 
Physical education, “the sum of man’s 

physical activities,’’ discussed in relation to 

life and the general problems of education 
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by a successful teacher and writer. The 
biological and psychological basis of physical 
activities, the historical development of 
physical education and its present place and 
objectives in American life, the equipment 
and staff ceeded, together with suggestions 
for methods, standards, tests, and measure- 
ments are clearly presented with well- 
chosen diagrams, tables, and references. 


Health Behavior. A manual of graded 
standards of habits, attitudes, and knowl- 
edge conducive to health of the physical 
organism and of personality, home, com- 
munity and race. By THomas D. Woop 
and Marion O. LERRIGO, Bloomington, 
Illinois, Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 150, $2.00. 

A manual designed for those who plan or 
cooperate in programs of health education. 
Includes scales for the health habits,’ atti- 
tudes, and knowledge which should be ac- 
quired by the child before entering kinder- 
garten, by completion of the third grade, 
the sixth grade, the ninth grade, the twelfth 
grade, and for adults, the subject matter 
being grouped under various heads and sub- 
heads which together present an exhaustive 
analysis of health behavior. 


Cultivating the Child’s 
CHARLES ANDERSON ALDRICH with a 
foreword by Ciirrorp G. GRULEE. New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1927, 
pp. 127, $1.60. 

A sensible discussion of the causes and 


Appetite. By 


cure of the anorexia which is so common 
among children of prosperous families, and 
which is often traceable to over-anxiety on 
the part of the mother; by a pediatrist whose 
practice with such cases makes it possible 
for him to present statistical evidence on 
some hitherto uncertain points. 


Rebuilding the Child. A study in malnutri- 
tion. By FRANK Howarp RICHARDSON. 
With an introduction by Wa. R. P. EMER- 
son. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1927, pp. 319, $2.00. 

Written in readable style but with un- 
questioned authority, for parents, teachers, 


nurses, and physicians. Nutrition is here 
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considered as the result of all the influences 
which “impinge upon the child, hereditary, 
environmental, emotional and mental, phys- 
ical er spiritual.’’ Malnutrition is discussed 
in relation to the causes—faulty health 
habits, faulty food habits, family strain, 
school strain, and physical defects, with 
fatigue as an end result. That it may be 
corrected through the nutrition class, which 
supplies the child with the powerful incentive 
essential for a cure, is convincingly estab- 
lished. 


Psychology of Youth. A new edition of 
Youth and the Race. By EpGAR JAMES 
Swirt. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1927, pp. 342. $2.50. 

An attempt to show how the education of 
adolescents may be improved by the applica- 
tion of the results of recent investigations 
of the part played by racial and social 
instincts and will of children; by a psy- 
chologist who believes that much of the 
increased difficulty reported by parents in 
their attempts to control young people comes 
not because boys and girls have altered but 
because ‘“‘the means of enjoying the freedom 
which they have always used to the limit 
have increased mightily,’’ and that the 
psychology of the adolescent presents 
different problems of control from that of 
the younger child. 


Everyday Doings at Home. A_ courtesy 
reader. By Emma Seri. New York: 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 1926, pp. 
128, $.68. 

The principles of polite behavior exem- 
plified by the doings of the Squirrel family 
in surroundings, garments, and social 
emergencies extraordinarily like those of 
small American children who, the author 
hopes, will profit by the experiences of these 
remarkably responsive rodents. Printed in 
big type with plenty of pictures. 


With Scissors and Paste. By Letra M. 
WILHELM. Illustrated by M. Lots 
Murpuy. New York: MacMillan Com- 


pany, 1927, pp. 117, $1.75. 
Jolly things for youngsters to make by 
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themselves with just a little help from grown- 
ups; the pictures show how to do it, and a 
list tells where the materials may come from. 


The Piece Bag Book. By ANNA La 
TOURETTE BLAUVELT. Illustrated by 
TrupA Bani. New York: MacMillan 
Company, 1927, pp. 96, $1.60. 

How to make things for the playhouse 
and the dolls and perhaps for family presents, 
all out of what mother saved when she made 


bigger things. 


100 Bungalows of Architectural Distinction. 
Plans and Service. By the ARCHITECTS’ 
SMALL HovsE SERVICE BuREAvU. Minne- 
apolis: The Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of the United States, Inc., 
1927, pp. 64, $.75. 

The seventh publication in the Home 
Builder’s Library, giving pictures and floor 
plans for houses of not more than six primary 
rooms and of frame and masonry construc- 
tion, together with dimensions of various 
phases of small house architecture. The 
Bureau which issues it is controlled by the 
American Institution of Architects, and will, 
for a nominal sum, furnish more detailed 
aids to householders interested in building 
houses like those illustrated. 


Standards and Tests for Reagent and C. P. 
Chemicals. By BENJAMIN L. Murray. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 1927, pp. 560. $5.00. 

A handbook first published in 1920, now 
revised both by improvement of the stand- 
ards and tests for reagent chemicals and by 
the introduction of considerable new ma- 
terial for some two hundred C. P. chemicals. 


The Service Load in Teacher Training Institu- 
tions of the United States. By LYNN 
BANKS MCMULLEN. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1927, 
pp. 97, $1.50. 

A study of how teachers spend their time, 
with recommendations as to service loads 
and certain aspects of teacher training. 
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Commerce Yearbook, 1926. Vol. 1 United Clothing Construction. By CLARA M. 


States. Compiled by the Bureau of Brown. With the collaboration of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, JULIusS ADELLA Eppet, EtHert R. GorHAM, 
Kein, Director. Washington: U. S. AurRA I. KEEVER, Murret G. McFar- 
Government Printing Office, 1927, pp. LAND, and Iva I. Seti. Boston: Ginn 
676, $1.00. and Company, 1927, pp. 236, $1.72. 


The annual compendium of the United 
States Department of Commerce, valuable 
for statistical reference and also for the brief 
statements which precede the sections deal- 
ing with various special commodities and 


Getting and Spending at the Professional 
Standard of Living. A study of the costs 
of living an academic life. By Jessica B. 
Perxotto. New York: The Macmillan 


describe their course during the year. : > - ” 
6 ’ Company, 1927, pp. 307. $2.25. 


Teachers’ Manual for Social Arithmetic. 
Book Two. By Frank M. McMurry [nner World of Childhood. By Frances G. 
and C. Breverty BeENson. Prepared Wickes. With an introduction by CARL 
with the collaboration of the authors by G. Junc. New York: D. Appleton and 
Epwin H. Reever. New York: The Company, 1927, pp. 380. $3.00. 
MacMillan Company, 1927, pp. 70. 
$.40. Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. 
Teachers’ Manual for Social Arithmetic. By Dovuctas A. THom and introduction 
Book Three. By FRANK M. McMurry by Grace Aspott. New York: D. Ap- 
and C. BevERLY BENSON. Prepared with pleton and Company, 1927, pp. 350. 
the collaboration of the authors by $2.50. 
Epwin H. ReEeper. New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1927, pp. 63. ; 
$.40. Getting Well and Staying Well. By JouN 


Potts. Introduction by J. B. Mc- 
Knicut. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1927, pp. 223. $2.00. 


Answers to Arithmetic Practice. Grade Three. 
By Frank M. McMurry and C. BEVER- 
LEY Benson. Nev York: Macmillan 
Company, 1927, pp. 104. $.48. 

Answers to Arithmetic Practice. Grade Four. 
By Frank M. McMurry and C. BEVER- 
LEY Benson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1927, pp. 132, $.48. 


Free-Lance Writing as an Occupation for 
Women. Suggestions from two hundred 
editors and writers. Compiled for the 

sags Institute for the Co-ordination of Women’s 

Siath Grates Aetitemette Fventies. ; For finding Interests by ALMA LutsE OLtson. Massa- 
and correcting weaknesses in the step chusetts: Smith College, 1927, pp. 92, 
difficulties of the processes. Prepared for $.50. 
optional use with McMurry and Benson’s 
Social Arithmetic but usable with any basal 
text. New York: The Macmillan Com- Cooked Food Supply Experiments in America. 


pany, 1927, pp. 124. $.48. A study for the Institute for the Co-ordina- 
Pamphlets continuing the series noted in tion of Women’s Interests. By ALICE 
this JouRNAL, Volume 18 (1926), pages 533 PELOUBET Norton. Massachusetts: 


and 710. Smith College, 1927, pp. 30. $.25. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


NUTRITION 
Kon, S. K. and Drummond, J. C. The onrats. Brewer’s yeast was shown to be a 
physiological réle of vitamin B. Part rich source of both the heat-labile and the 


III. Study of vitamin B deficiency in 

pigeons. Biochem. J. 21, 632-652 (1927). 

This and the following paper continue the 
series of studies on the physiological réle of 
vitamin B (See J. Home Econ, 19, 191, 
192). Convincing evidence is reported that 
in pigeons as well as rats inanition plays an 
important part in the symptoms of vitamin 
B deficiency. Attention is called particu- 
larly to spontaneous cures occurring fre- 
quently in pigeons which have developed 
typical polyneuritic symptoms through lack 
of vitamin B. A suggested explanation of 
these cures is a liberation of the reserves of 
vitamin B in the tissues during periods when 
there is considerable wasting. A second 
spontaneous cure has never been observed. 


Hassan, A. and Drummond, J. C. The 
physiological réle of vitamin B. Part 
IV. The relation of certain dietary 


factors in yeast to growth of rats on diets 
richin proteins. Biochem. J.21, 653-661 

(1927). 

In this continuation of the study reported 
on in the second paper of the series, further 
tests were made of the action of yeast in 
supplementing high protein diets with the 
conclusion that it is the heat- and alkali- 
stable factor which is chiefly concerned. 
The data reported add to the rapidly ac- 
cumulating evidence of the presence of two 
factors in vitamin B. 


and Roscoe, M. H. The 
posite nature of the water-soluble B 
vitamin. Biochem. J. 21, 698-711 (1927). 
Further evidence that vitamin B is com- 
posed of at least two factors (See J. Home 
Econ. 19, 199, 535) is furnished by a series 
of experiments in which various extracts and 


com- 


Chick, H. 


preparations of yeast and of wheat embryo 
were used singly and combined as the source 
of vitamin B in preventive and curative tests 


heat-stable factors and pure wheat embryo 
rich in the antineuritic (heat-labile) but poor 
in the heat-stable factor. In some but not 
all of the rats receiving a concentrate of the 
antineuritic factor practically devoid of the 
heat-stable factor a pellagrous condition 
similar to that described by Goldberger et al 
and by Salmon developed. 


Willimott, S. G., and Wokes, F. Vitamins 
A and D of spinach. Biochem. J. 21, 
887-894 (1927). 

A method is described for the preparation 
of an acetone-ether extract of dried spinach 
which is recommended as a convenient and 
reliable source of vitamin A, practically free 
from vitamin D. 


MacLeod, F. L. Antiscorbutic vitamin 
content of milk of stall-fed cows through- 
out a year. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 88, 
1947-1949 (1927). 

Quantitative vitamin C tests conducted 
throughout a year on milk from stall-fed 
cows receiving a uniform ration of mixed 
grains, alfalfa hay, corn silage, and beet 
pulp showed no seasonal variation although 
the cows had no access to pasture throughout 
the year. The lack of variation is attributed 
to the use of good quality silage in the ration. 
The requirement of the particular milk 
used was 50 cc. daily for 300 gm. guinea pigs. 
Roberts, F.L.and Crabtree, J.A. The vital 

capacity of the negrochild. J. Am. Med. 

Assocn. 88, 1950-1952 (1927). 

A statistical treatment of the data ob- 
tained in determinations of the vital capacity 
of 1564 white and 1254 negro children from 
rural and urban districts in Tennessee 
showed that the vital capacities of the negro 
children were lower than those of the white 
children of the same age, body weight, and 
standing height, but practically the same as 
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of the white children of the same stem length 
or sitting height. The differences were in 
all cases greater for boys than girls. 


Minot, G. R. and Murphy, W. P. A diet 
rich in liver in the treatment of pernicious 
anemia. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 89, 
759-766 (1927). 

Additional proof of the value of liver in 
the treatment of pernicious anemia is given 
in this report of a continuation of the 
treatment with the 45 patients reported ona 
year ago (see J. Home Econ. 19, 162 
and 60 others, making a total of 105 cases 
which have been under observation from 3 
months to 3 years. In all but 6 of these 
patients the red blood cell count has reached 
4,000,000 or more per cubic millimeter and 
has remained at this level except for tem- 
porary drops generally associated with 
partial or complete omission of the pre- 
about 200 gm. 


amount of liver 


entire 


scribe d 


daily). In the group there have 


been only 3 deaths—one accidental and the 
other two of causes other than the anemia. 
Brief mention is made of the efficacy of 
liver, now 
“Our ob- 


a non-protein fraction of 
being tested by the authors. 
servations show that a few grams of the 
purest fraction or 15 gm. of a less pure frac- 
tion of liver taken daily by mouth as a 
powder or in aqueous solution have yielded 
results comparable to those obtained when 
200 or more gm. of whole liver have been 
eaten. Thus in the future, one may be 
able to prescribe a small amount of powder 
rather than a large amount of liver. Even 
so the patient must take a well-balanced 
adequate diet, preferably similar to that our 
patients have had except for the amount of 
liver.” 

Koessler, K. K. and Maurer,S. Treatment 
of pernicious anemia with a high caloric 
diet, rich in vitamins. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 89, 768-774 (1927). 

In this report of continued success with 
the management of pernicious anemia by a 
‘high vitamin, high caloric diet, furnishing 
the meat chiefly in the form of liver, kidney, 
and other edible viscera”? (see J. Home 
Econ. 19, 162) emphasis is again placed on 
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the fat-soluble vitamins as factors of primary 
importance in blood regeneration. The 
recommendation by Minot and Murphy of a 
diet low in fat is thought to be unjustified by 
experimental and clinical evidence and on 
the ground that butter, cream, milk, and cod 
liver oil are important sources of fat-soluble 
vitamins. A sample 24-hour menu _ is 
included. 


Recent advances in pernicious 
anemia. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 89, 793, 
794 (1927). 

An editorial discussion dealing chiefly with 
the foregoing papers by Minot and Murphy 
and Koessler and Maurer. 


Editorial. 


Wilkins, W.T., Jr. Alivercocktail. Liver 
in edible form for the pernicious anemia 
patient. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 89, 967 

1927). 

A recipe is given for raw liver cocktail, 
which, if carefully prepared according to 
directions, is said to be “‘acceptable, and 


even enjoyable to pernicious anemia 
epicures.”’ 
Marriott, McK. Preparation of lactic 


acid milk mixtures for infant feeding. 

J. Am. Med. Assocn. 89, 862, 863 (1927). 

A simple method is described for the prep- 
aration of lactic acid milk from evaporated 
milk and lactic acid. The method was 
originally devised for use while travelling 
but has proved so convenient and satis- 
factory that it is recommended for routine 
use throughout the year, but most par- 
ticularly for warm weather or whenever the 
milk supply is at all questionable. 


Sauer, L.W. The malnourished child. An 
individual, intensive method of treatment. 
J. Am. Med. Assocn. 89, 931-934 (1927). 
A brief outline of a method which has 

been in successful use for several years in the 

treatment of malnourished children, and 
which consists essentially in a properly 
adjusted five-meal diet rich in vitamins, 
ample bed rest, and restricted daily routine. 

Tables are given of 100-caloric portions of 

the various foods used in the diet, and of the 

special treatment and results in gain in 
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weight for three successive months of 30 

consecutive cases. 

Herman, R. S. and Hart, V. M. Some 
factors influencing the experimental bak- 
ing test. Cereal Chem. 4, 157-183 (1927). 
The importance of a standard baking test 

for judging the quality of flour (See J. Home 
Econ. 19, 651) is shown by the results 
reported for baking tests on one kind of 
flour with one factor altered at a time. 
The various factors studied, all of which 
produced differences in the finished loaf, 
included size and shape of fermenting jars 
and baking pans, time and severity of 
punching, time and speed of mixing, amounts 
and quality of ingredients other than flour, 
time allowed for fermentation and proofing, 
and oven temperature. 


Thomas, 


Indus. 


Steenbock, H., Black, A. and 
B. H. Cereals and rickets. 
Engin. Chem. 19, 906, 907 (1927). 
The theory of some English workers that 

oatmeal contains a substance which neutral- 
izes the antirachitic vitamin has been tested 
on several hundred rats and nearly one 
hundred dogs with results indicating that 
rolled oats is not especially rickets-producing, 
but on the contrary is less productive of 
rickets than corn. 

Admitting that the cereal grains and their 
starchy products will produce rickets 
through their deficiency in calcium and 
antirachitic vitamin, the authors emphasize 
the fact that these defects can be remedied 
by the supplemental use of foods high in 
calcium or by treatment of the cereals 
with ultra-violet radiations. 


Dye, M., Medlock, C. C. and Crist, J. W. 
The association of vitamin A with green- 
ness in plant tissue. I. The relative 
vitamin A content of head and leaf let- 
tuce. J. Biol. Chem. 74, 95-106 (1927). 


As a source of vitamin A (vitamin D 
being furnished by irradiation of the starch 
of the basal diet) leaf lettuce proved superior 
to head lettuce and the outer leaves of market 
lettuce to the inner leaves of the same head. 
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Leaf lettuce grown in the hot house and out 
of doors showed no appreciable difference 
in content of vitamin A. 


Sherman, H. C. and MacArthur, E.H. A 
quantitative study of the determination 
of vitamin B. J. Biol. Chem. 74, 107-115 
(1927). 

The factors involved in attempts to de- 
termine vitamin B quantitatively are dis- 
cussed on the basis of a large number of 
experiments. A_ preliminary depletion 
period has been found to be of no advantage, 
but an experimental period of 8 weeks is more 
satisfactory than 6 weeks. Starting at the 
same age larger animals make smaller gains, 
and males slightly larger gains than females 
on the same allowance. An amount 
sufficient for maintenance rather than growth 
is considered most satisfactory. The tech- 
nique is described in detail. 


Evans, H. M., and Burr, G. O. A 
dietary deficiency with highly purified 
diets. Proc. Soc. Expil. Biol. Med. 24, 
740-743 (1927). 

A highly purified basal diet for vitamin E 


new 


experiments is described in which sucrose is 
used in place of starch. The ration is 
composed of 50 parts of casein prepared by 
the Van Slyke method, 150 parts of sucrose 
recrystallized from 80 per cent alcohol and 8 
parts of salt mixture; it is fed ad libitum, 
with distilled water containing potassium 
iodide, cod liver oil from 2 to 3 drops, and 
yeast 700 to 1000 mg. per rat per day. 
Although this ration supposedly furnishes a 
sufficient amount of vitamin A and D and 
probably of vitamin B, female rats placed 
on the diet at weaning 21 days grow slowly 
up to about 125 gm. and remain at this 
weight, while male rats grow more rapidly 
at first but cease to grow at a weight of 
about 100 gm. When fresh wheat germ is 
substituted for the yeast, growth is even 
slower and ceases earlier. On supplementing 
the ration with 10 gm. of fresh lettuce leaf 
or 0.5 gm. of fresh beef liver growth is 
resumed at a normal rate. 
S. L. S. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Rivat, George. Weighting of artificial silk. 
Am. Dyestuff Repter., Sample Swatch 
Quart. July 11, 1927, p. 457. 

Ordinary silk is weighted with tin by first 
treating it with a solution of tin chloride 
(SnCl,), then washing the silk, treating with 
sodium phosphate, and, if desired, also with 
silicate of soda. Because of the imper- 
meability of acetate cellulose silk to aqueous 
solutions, the maximum gain in weight ob- 
tainable with such treatment is 2 per cent, 
making this process unsatisfactory without 
modification. This property 
reduces the capacity of this fabric for the 
usual dyestuffs. The acetate of cellulose is 
brought into a state of gel so as to increase 
greatly its absorptive power. 
solutions of formic acid or acetic acid in 
concentrations of from 15 to 20 percent have 
been found to be very efficient gelling agents. 
The modified treatment consists of gelling, 
tin-weighting, washing, fixing with sodium 
phosphate; if desired, silicate of soda may 
also be employed. Seventy-five to 100 
per cent weighting may be obtained by this 
means. Acetate of cellulose products when 
weighted as described lose none of their 
desirable qualities. The artificial silk thus 
created remains soft and lustrous and keeps 
all of its original selective affinities for dye- 
stuffs. In fact, these affinities are enhanced, 
and in particular the affinity for certain 
dyestuffs such as the sulpho-ricinoleic acid 
dyestufis.—A. E. H. 


same also 


Cold aqueous 


Restoring rustle in non-silk goods. 

Chemicals 27, 19 (1927). 

In the mill the rustle-producing process is 
called scrooping. It can be carried out in 
any plant equipped with the usual line of 
cleaning, dyeing, or bleaching appliances. 
A creaking, crackling rustle sound can be 
produced in any form of textile fiber, yarn, 
or fabric by applying substances to their 
surfaces in liquid form and allowing them to 
harden there. It is necessary that the 


scrooping ingredients be odorless, invisible, 
free of any deteriorating matters which might 
weaken the goods, and at the same time 
possess the ability of coating the yarns witha 
material which will take away much of the 
elasticity and flexibility so that any crunch- 
ing of the fiber will produce the desired 
creaking. The acids commonly used are 
lactic, tartaric, formic, citric, oracetic. Any 
of these will cause the goods to rustle after 
they have dried onthe yards. The scrooping 
process may be applied to the fiber, the 
woven goods, or the completed garment. 

The following is a method for rejuvenating 
a silken rustle in cotton goods: The goods 
are first squeezed and washed a number of 
times in a bath of about 100°F. in which are 
dissolved starch weighing 1 per cent, cocoa 
butter 2 per cent, tannic acid 1 per cent of 
the weight of the goods. They are then 
subjected for ten minutes to a cold bath 
containing a little tartaric acid and sodium 
acetate. A final washing and drying without 
rinsing completes the operation. The pro- 
cess differs somewhat for mixtures of cotton 
and wool or for all-wool fabrics —M. C. 


Foulds, R. P. Problems in the dyeing of 
artificial silk. Ind. Chemist 3, 273 
(1927). 

In spite of large numbers of patents for the 
production of rayon from other cellulose 
derivatives, cellulose acetate is the only one 
being successfully used at present. Acetyl, 
celanese, celfest, lustron, and rhodiaseta are 
trade names nowinuse. The usual starting 
point for the manufacture of this rayon is 
cotton linters or wastes, but there are 
processes which utilize wood pulp. Acetate 
silk is characterized by its resistance to 
water. It also resists rotting by sea water 
more than any otherartificial silk. Its weak 
points are its susceptibility to the action of 
light and heat. A detailed discussion of the 
method of manufacture and modern methods 
of dyeing are included.—R. O’B. 
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Clark, C. O. The silverfish, an insect 
attacking sized textile fibres. J. Soc. 


Dyers Colourists 43, 190 (1927). 

The silverfish (Lepisma saccharrina) is an 
insect known by various names such as 
fishmoth, silverwitch, woodfish, sugarfish, 
and bristle-tail. It is a serious pest in 
connection with textiles, paper, or similar 
materials which have been treated with 
starchy substances. Museums, libraries, 
cotton mills, and even dry-cleaning plants 
have had serious trouble from it. Experi- 
ment has shown that the insects attack only 
materials which have been treated with a 
starch size. Some authorities claim they 
are readily destroyed by pyrethrum powder. 
Librarians use a sweetened paste poisoned 
with white arsenic or corrosive sublimate as a 
bait. The use of Eulan, a patented moth- 
proofing compound, as an ingredient in the 
size is suggested.—R. O’B. 


Trotman, S. R. The testing of dyestuffs 
for fastness to washing. J. Soc. Dyers 
Colourists 43, 192 (1927). 

The usual visual method of determining 
the fastness of dyestuffs is often not satis- 
factory since the judgment of different 
observers is not always the same. A colori- 
metric method of determining the amount of 
dyestuff removed is suggested. The wash 
water is placed in a Nessler jar. A solution 
containing the same volume of soap solution 
of the same concentration as the wash water 
is placed in a second jar and a standard 
solution of the dyestuff run into it until the 
colorsof the two solutionsmatch. From the 
volume of the dye solution used,the quantity 
of dyestuff extracted during the washing can 
be calculated and expressed as a percentage 
of the weight of fabric used.—R. O’B. 


Fisher, E. A. and Barker,G. The influence 
of various factors on the rate of drying 
of woolen and worsted fabrics. J. 
Textile Inst. 18, T195 (1927). 

Pieces of fabric 3} x 2} inches were thor- 
oughly wet by soaking in distilled water 
under reduced pressure, lightly centrifuged, 
and placed over water in a closed vessel 
The fabrics containing about 


over night. 
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60 per cent water were placed in drying 
vessels over H,SO, and weighed at frequent 
intervals. The weighings could be carried 
out without removing the sample from the 
drying vessel. The influence of temperature 
upon the rate of drying was studied. The 
temperature of the drying fabric and the 
alteration in this temperature during drying 
was first noted. As the drying proceeds 
both the rate of drying and the water content 
diminishes and the temperature will rise 
until the rate of drying becomes so slow 
that the temperature of the fabric is not 
appreciably different from that of the sur- 
roundings. Temperatures of 25°C., 35°C., 
and 45°C. were studied. The rate curves 
were of the same linear type as those form- 
erly studied for larger pieces of fabric of 
entirely different size, shape, and position 
A closer relation seems to exist between 
rate of drying and the temperature of the 
surrounding air than between rate of drying 
and the actual temperature of the drying 
surface. The effect of the size of cloth on 
the rate of drying wasalso investigated. An 
increase in evaporation occurred as the size 
of the fabric diminished. The curves can be 
fitted by an equation of the type E = KA® 
in which E 
in grams of water per minute; A = linear 
dimension of the cloth, n = constant for each 
series. Rate of evaporation will vary with 
temperature, relative humidity, and velocity 
of dryingair. A high wind velocity hastens 
drying by decreasing the thickness of the 
stationary air film and by increasing n, 
thus tending to make the rate of drying more 
nearly proportional to the area rather than 
to the radius of the fabric. A vertical wind 
has only about half the drying efficiency of a 
parallel wind of the same velocity since it 
has a smaller effect in reducing the thickness 
of the stationary air film. The style of 
fabric also has an effect upon the rate of 
drying. A hard finish lost on an average 
57 per cent more water per hour than a soft 
finish. The soft finish furnishes a surface 
of appreciable thickness and consequently 
the stationary films are more difficult to 
remove than over a hard surface which 
may be regarded as one of little or no thick- 


= evaporation rate expressed 
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ness. These studies have opened up many 
new and interesting phases which would be 
worthy of investigation.—E. C. P. 


Bleaching. Nat. Laundry J. 98, No. 3, 16 

(1927). 

A study of the effect of temperature, con- 
centration, and type of bleach on the rate of 
decomposition, bleaching power, and loss in 
tensile strength of cotton fabrics was under- 
taken by the Laundry Research Department 
of the Procter & Gamble Company. Some 
10,000 tests have been made covering the 
various phases of the problem. Chlorine- 
caustic, lime-soda, and lime-soda ash were 
the bleaches investigated. The increase in 
whiteness of blue test cloths was taken as a 
measure of the bleaching power of a given 
bleach under given conditions, the degree of 
whiteness of the cloth being read on the 
Hess-Ives tintometer. Lime-soda bleach 
showed a greater decomposition and bleach- 
ing power than either lime-soda ash or 
chlorine-caustic. Loss in strength of cloth 
increased when temperature was increased, 
but the increase was farfrom rapid. Lossin 
strength of fabric also increased in pro- 
portion to the increase in the concentration 
of the bleach. It is recommended to use 
for every 100 lbs. of clothes 2 quarts of 
bleach analyzing 1.2 per cent available 
chlorine, which contains sodium bicarbonate, 
and to apply this bleach in the last suds 
bath at a temperature of 170°F; this pro- 
duces a uniform and satisfactory stain re- 
moval at minimum cost and with little effect 
on the fabric.—A. E. H. 


Smith, J. J. Chemical research in the 
linen industry. Textile Colorist 49, 456 
(1927). 

The present status of the linen industry is 
reviewed and possible opportunities for 
research are pointed out. These might 
include work leading to the production of 
flax plants with branchless stems of higher 
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fiber content, greater length of fiber and a 
shorter period of growth. This would’ 
mean a cheaper product, better adapted to 
retting and other processes in manufacture. 

The bleached linen equals about 10 per 
cent of the flax harvested, indicating tre- 
mendous waste in such parts as woody core, 
seed, gums, and cortex, during manufacture. 
Further research might lessen the waste by 
developing by-products. 

Other problems attracting attention are 
those of retting; breaking the fiber strands; 
effects of humidity and yarn dressings on 
weaving; loss in weight and strength at 
various steps in the bleaching process; 
penetration of dyes into yarns, twines, and 
cloth; and possibilities in mercerization of 
linen fabrics. 

In addition, style and market research are 
needed to revive an ailing industry.—L. R. 


Cotton in the air. Textile Colorist 49, 

483 (1927). 

The manufacturers of the Bellanca mono- 
plane, Columbia, estimate that 1200 square 
feet of Grade A mercerized, finely woven 
cotton fabric were used in covering the 
wings, fuselage, and tail surface of the plane. 
The engineers point out five advantages 
of cotton for aeronautical construction: 
strength, durability, light weight, not too 
high price, and availability in quantities. 

The cloth had the following specifications: 
Not over 3.5 per cent of sizing; minimum 
thread count per inch for warp and filling, 
80; two-ply; 36 inch plain weave; 4.5 ounces 
per yard. 

Another use of cotton on the plane was in 
paraffin-coated bagsforthe food. Incase of 
necessity these could be soaked with gasoline 
and used for flares. 

Colonel Lindbergh’s plane was covered 
with 125 yards of fine cotton fabric, almost 
entirely American-made. The plane went 
1000 miles through a heavy sleet storm 
without injury to the fabric.—L. R. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Dolch, E. W. Grade vocabularies, J. 

Educ. Research 15, 16-26 (1927). 

Word knowledge of children in grades 
2 to 8 was determined by free association 
tests with 16,206 public school children, 
using a 15 minute period. A frequency of 
two was the criterion for grade placement. 
Grade 2 showed the greatest number, 1964, 
and grade four the least, 922, with an ap- 
proximate median of 1340. The author 
holds that “grade lists cannot hope to do 
more than locate words approximately.” 


Commins, W. D. and Shank, T. B. The 
relation of interest to ability in school 
subjects. Elementary School J. 27, 
768-771 (1927). 

Pupils were asked their preference between 
reading and arithmetic and then given 
standard tests in these subjects, which 
showed (1) that preference for reading does 
not show superiority in this subject; (2) 
that preference for arithmetic shows su- 
periority for it in 2 out of 3 cases; (3) that 
interest occurs only when social recognition 
of ability, special stimulation, and effective 
presentation appear; and (4) that there is 
some evidence that ability owes more to 
interest than interest owes to ability. 


Orton, Samuel T. Training the left handed. 

Hygeia 5, 451-454 (1927). 

Discussion of the anatomical situation in 
left-handedness of mirror writing and 
stuttering, with the conclusion, “The attempt 
to make right-handed children of naturally 
left-handed ones is a dangerous proceeding 
and a fundamental physiologic error.” 


Frankel, Ruth L. The pros and cons of 
the nursery school. Hygeia 5, 487-489 
(1927). 

A discussion of the aims, equipment, and 
routine of the nursery school, its advantages 
and disadvantages, with the conclusion that 
the intelligent mother may provide at home 
as satisfactory a situation as the nursery 
school offers. If she does not, then the child 
is better off in a well-run nursery school. 


Anderson, John E. The clientele of a 
parental education program. School & 
Soc., 26, 178-184 (1927). 

An analysis of enrollments in (1) study 
groups, with 540 persons, and (2) cor- 
respondence courses, with 750 persons, shows 
a majority from cities rather than rural 
communities; a mean age of 33 years with 
over half between 25 and 35 years; practically 
all married, half of these for less than ten 
years; a vast majority from the professional, 
skilled, and clerical classes; practically all 
having children, with a mean of two, of which 
half are under six years, practically all under 
twelve, almost all have had some high school 
education, about half, some beyond high 
school level. Women of the study groups 
are slightly older than in the correspondence 
group, have been married longer, and have 
slightly more children. Thus such types of 
courses almost automatically select those 
most able to profit by them. Next criteria 
must be developed to determine the effective- 
ness of these programs in terms of the class, 
educational level, age, etc. of those registered 
and in content and material of the programs. 


HABIT FORMATION AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


Aldrich, C. A. Prevention of anorexia in 
children. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 839, 
928-931 (1927). 

A technic is given by which hunger and 
appetite are developed normally in children 
to the end that sufficient food is voluntarily 
eaten to insure good nutrition. Data from 
199 consecutive cases show (1) that it is not 
harmful to the childs’ nutrition to discourage 
forced feeding since the group averaged 3.6 
pounds above weight for age, and (2) that 
the only malnourished children in the group 
were suffering from physical d sease. Edu- 
cation in the proper technic of presenting 
food is believed necessary to overcome 
chronic anorexia. 


Murchison, Carl and Langer, Suzanne. 
Tiedemann’s observations on the develop- 
ment of the mental faculties of children. 
Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic Psychol. 34. 
205-230 (1927). 











— 
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A careful translation into English of a 
German monograph published in 1787 and 
considered the first attempt to make a series 
of scientific observations on the behavior of 
young children. The subject is a baby boy 
and the study extends from his birth through 
two and a half years. 


Brainard, P. P. Some observations of 
infant learning and instincts. Ped. Sem. 
& J. Genetic Psychol, 34, 231-254 (1927). 
Observations made of a baby girl’s de- 

velopment in learning to reach for an object, 
walk, talk,andlaugh. Inall these activities 
certain primary responses are shown to be 
present at birth and are assumed to be in- 
stinctive, and upon them the behavior for 
walking, talking and laughing is built up 
through accidental movements causing 
pleasure or pain, practised coordinations, 
and responses of social approval. 


Lehman, H. C. and Anderson, T.H. Social 
participation versus solitariness in play. 
Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic Psychol. 34, 
279-289 (1927). 

Previous studies have shown that children 
of 140 I.Q. or more are less social than 
average children, while normal children en- 
gage less frequently in social gamesand plays 
than do retarded children. In this study 
25 extremely social boys were compared 
with 25 solitary boys; on the basis of teacher 
ratings the former ranked lower in 24 out 
of 26 desirable character traits and higher 
in 6 undesirable ones. The quality of social 
activity is of equal importance with its 
quantity, although difficult of analysis. 
Moderation in social participation seems 
desirable for personality development. 


Lehman, H. C. and Michia,O. C. Extreme 
versatility versus paucity of play interest. 
Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic Psychol. 34, 
290-298 (1927). 

While the determining factors of both 
paucity and versatility of play interests are 
not age, sex, or intelligence, a relationship 
does exist between play interests and 
character traits. Non-versatile boys possess 
greater self control, consideration for others, 
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and obedience to social pressure; versatile 
boys excel in activity drives, which may 
indicate lack of equilibrium and a desperate 
effort at adjustment or may result from a 
habit of constant yielding to impulses. 
Such a habit should not be exercised through 
play. A moderate degree of play activity 
seems desirable and an intensive investiga- 
tion should be made of desirable diversity. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Wile, Ira S. Behavior in four dimensions. 
Hosp. Soc. Service 16, 236-242 (1927). 
Behavior in early childhood may be con- 

sidered in terms of the four dimensions, 
length, the physical organization of the 
individual child; breadth or his intellectual 
capacity and activity; height or emotional 
capacity; and time, place, and circumstance 
as they influence his social expression. The 
relativity of behavior must be recognized by 
those who would judge juvenile activities, 
and it is from man’s biological and social 
interdependence that his highest values for 
others arise. 


Clark, Judith. Principles of mental hy- 
giene applied to young childhood. J. 
Am, Assocn, Univ. Women 21, 22-25 
(1927). 

A discussion of the child’s great task, 
growth and adjustment to his environment. 
While growth is conceived to be a unit, its 
aspects of bodily, mental, and social develop- 
ment are considered separately. Satis- 
factory progress for the normal child is 
shown to depend upon opportunity for 
exercise and freedom at each level of expe- 
rience, with guidance where native impulses 
conflict with environmental restraints. 


Stevenson, George S. Are we helping our 
children or hindering them? Mental 
Hygiene Bull. 51, 3-5, (1927). 

Failure to distinguish between what is 
good for the child and what is comfortable 
for the parent results in “‘spoiled children.” 
These common parental mistakes which 
hinder child growth are considered: over 
protection; superficial and evasive corrective 
measures; assignment of tasks beyond the 
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child’s capacity; inconsistent and erratic 
treatment; training for conformance to 
parental life-patterns; failure to respect the 
child’s personality. 


Olliee, Elizabeth. Mental hygiene in two 
schools. Public Health Nurse 19, 
430-434 (1927). 

Report of work done in Syracuse, as part 
of the Milbank Health Demonstration, 
where, in two types of schools, “visiting 
teachers,”’ trained psychiatric social work- 
ers, showed the value of a mental hygiene 
program. Training in psychiatric principles 
for all teachers and social workers would 
do much to prevent or recognize early 
juvenile behavior problems. 


PHYSICAL CARE AND DEVELOPMENT 


Hamill, Samuel McC. The “tired’’ child. 
Child Health Bull, 3, 129-134 (1927). 
Chronic fatigue in children is always a 

danger signal ; and its causes, insufficient sleep 

and rest, overstimulation, under or over- 
eating, emotional disturbance, unrecognized 
disease, should be discovered and corrected. 

Periodic health examinations throughout 

childhood are advised. 


Bradley, Frances Sage. Pennsylvania pro- 
tects her pre-school children. Child Wel- 
fare Mag. 22, 63-65 (1927). 

An account of work done _ through 
Children’s Health Conferences in the isolated 
portions of the state under the Sheppard- 
Towner Law. 


Mumford, Alfred. Physical development of 
boys. Education [London] 50, 266-267 
(1927). 

Two hundred and fifteen boys who had 
won competitive scholarships to Oxford and 
Cambridge were grouped according to their 
subsequent careers into (a) 102 who obtained 
first-class honors, (b) 72 with second-class 
honors, and (c) 41 with third-class honors, 
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and the records of their bodily growth as 
determined by established standards were 
compared with that of the average boy of 
the school. Between the ages of 14 and 18 
these boys showed an average acceleration 
of growth in height of 54 months, of weight, 
4 months, of chest girth, 8 months. In 
games and sports where among average boys 
special excellence is shown once in 10 cases, 
in group (a) it was shown once in 4, in 
group (b) once in 5, in (c) once in 9 cases. 
This would substantiate a previous opinion 
that growth should be considered a unity 
and not of mind or body alone. 


Kleinschmidt, H. E. Minimum health re- 
quirements for dependent children. Hosp. 
Soc. Service 16, 169-180 (1927). 

An excellent discussion with an extensive 
list of phamplets and publications ob- 
tainable from various associations interested 
in child health. 


Wood, T. D. and Lerrigo, M. O. Present 
trends and developments in health educa- 
tion. Public Health Nurse 19, 441-443 
(1927). 

The modern school health program in- 
cludes health service, such as health ex- 
aminations, correction of defects, daily 
health inspection and other procedures to 
prevent and control communicable diseases, 
special classes for handicapped children, 
provision of the school lunches; health 
education, which refers to teaching of 
health habits, attitudes and knowledge; and 
physical education, which refers to the 
program of play, sports and other big muscle 
activities. The school nurse is especially 
concerned with health education, may 
largely influence the attitude of the child 
and the home to health service, interpret 
health teaching to the teacher, and influence 
curriculum revision to the end that health 
education is based upon the health needs 
of the pupil. 

H. R. H. 





—— 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Meetings Ahead. A mimeographed list 
of meetings of national organizations, cel- 
ebrations, “weeks” and “‘days” for the year 
beginning October, 1927, is issued by the 
Committee on Publicity Methods in Social 
Work, 105 Fast 22nd Street, New York City, 
and may be purchased for 20 cents a copy. 


Present Trends in Home Sewing. A 
survey which brought replies from nearly 
2,000 women in 32 states formed the basis 
of a leaflet by Ruth O’Brien and Mabel 
Campbell of the Bureau of Home Economics 
recently issued as Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 4 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It shows the relation of the 
quantity of home sewing to size of com- 
munity, what types of garments are being 
made, the greatest difliculties that women 
encounter in home sewing, the proportion 
who own and use sewing machines and 
attachments, and the reasons for making 
garments at home or buying them ready- 
made. All previous studies on the extent 
of home sewing are summarized and made 
comparable where possible. This publica- 
tion is therefore of value to those engaged in 
extension work, to teachers, and to industrial 
organizations which deal directly with the 
production and sale of materials used in 
homemade clothing, as well as to professional 


home economics workers. 


Syllabus of Home Economics for the High 
Schools of Illinois. This recommends mini- 
mum equipment for laboratories, presents 
assumptions for the work, and outlines one- 
year courses in food and nutrition, in cloth- 
ing and textiles, and in home management 
with each course organized on the unit basis. 
The objectives and learning activities sug- 
gested have been tried out in actual classes 
in different parts of the state. The syllabus 
represents four years’ work by a representa- 
tive committee composed of the state super- 
visor of home economics, teacher trainers 
from two universities, one city normal, and 
one teachers college, and four high school 


teachers. The manuscript was edited by the 


home economics department at the state 
university and published through the office 
of the high school visitor. The syllabus 
replaces a similar one published in 1907 and 
revised in 1910 and 1914, 


Home Economics for Evening Schools. 
An outline intended for both administrators 
and teachers has been worked out by Mary 
Beeman, Indiana State Supervisor of home 
economics education and published as Bul- 
letin No. 42 of the Indiana Department of 
Public Instruction. 


United States Bureau of Education. 
Bulletins issued in the 1927 series of the 
Bureau of Education, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, include: No. 21, 
Public Evening Schools for Adults by L. R. 
Alderman; No. 22, Laboratory Layouts for 
the High School Sciences by A. C. Monahan; 
No. 24, Rural School Supervision; No. 26, 
Trends in Secondary Education by Eustace 
E. Windes; and No. 27, Extended Use of 
School Buildings by Eleanor T. Glueck; 
Library Leaflets No. 34 and 35 give re- 
spectively lists of references on secondary 
and higher education. Per Capita Costs 
in City Schools, 1925-26 is the title of a cir- 
cular by Frank M. Phillips. 


Preschool Education as a Career. The 
increase and significance of opportunities 
in the field of preschool education and some 
of the qualifications desirable in workers 
are discussed by Patty Hill Smith in the 
October “Journal of the National Education 
Association. 


Locarno Conference on Education. The 
English report of the Locarno World Con- 
ference on New Education is now ready and 
may be purchased for 60 cents from the 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls, 270 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. The general theme is 
“The true meaning of freedom in education,” 
and there are papers by international 
leaders in progressive education. 
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Porto Rican Schools. A description of the 
development aad present status of schools in 
Porto Rico was prepared by Mr. Francisco 
Vizcarrondo for the Toronto meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
and has since been published as a bulletin 
from the Department of Education, San 
Jaun, Porto Rico. 


Health Trends in Secondary Education. 
Under this title the American Child Health 
Association has issued an _ attractive 
pamphlet of 153 pages, summarizing the 
results of the study of health education which 
it carried out in 1924 with the cooperation of 
53 schools. One chapter deals specifically 
with home economics, but the whole report 
is of value to anyone concerned with teaching 
health to young people. Mrs. Henrietta 
Calvin and Florence Winchell were members 
of the advisory committee. 


Birth and Death Registration Area. 
The United States Department of Commerce 
is now conducting a campaign to make 
registration of both births and deaths ob- 
ligatory before the next census is taken in 
1930. At present this is not the case in 
eight states. Whole-hearted assistance is 
being given by other federal and state 
agencies concerned with vital statistics and 
by private organizations such as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and life insurance 
companies. 


Greek and Roman Daily Life. The Daily 
Life Exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York has recently been rearranged 
and contains much material of interest to 
home economics classes, for example, the 
case of objects connected with games and 
the education of children, and the sections 
on houses and furniture, dress and the 
toilet, and the occupations of women. 


Keeping the Baby Well. This is the title 
of the ninth in the series of attractive, il- 
lustrated, popular folders issued for free 
distribution by the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor. 
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Warmth and Laundering of Cotton 
Blankets. The thermal insulating value of 
cotton blankets as effected by laundering 
has been studied by Philip Rudnick at the 
United States Bureau of Standards and 
reported in United States Department of 
Commerce, Technological Papers of the 
Bureau of Standards Number 347. The 
results indicated that washing caused small 
losses in thermal resistance; that this was 
almost completely restored by a subsequent 
process which raised the nap on the laundered 
fabric; and that an adequate launcaering 
process must either preserve or restore the 
original fluffiness of the nap. 


History and Handwork for Young 
Children. In noting this book by F. E. 
Parker on page 532 of the JourNat for Sep- 
tember, 1927, C. S. Hammond and Company 
of Brooklyn were mentioned as American 
agents for the English publishers. We are re- 
quested to say that this firm does not carry 
the book, which should be ordered direct 
from George Philip and Son, Ltd., 32 Fleet 
Street, London. 


Carpet Definitions. Definitions adopted 
by a majority of American rug and carpet 
manufacturers in October, 1926, for Wilton, 
Brussels, Axminster, Chenille, velvet, and 
tapestry carpetings have been published in 
Better Business News, and copies may be 
obtained on request from the National 
Better Business Bureau, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Feeding Flood Refugees. The part 
played by the American Red Cross Nutrition 
Service in the relief work after the Mis- 
sissippi flood is told by Marietta Eichel- 
berger in the Red Cross Courier for No- 
vember. Because trained workers were in 
charge the cost of food materials used 
averaged only seven cents per person per 
meal, while fuel, other necessary supplies, 
and labor added two and four-tenths cents; 
yet despite these low figures the diet was 
in accord with good nutritive standards and 
a high general level of nutrition was 
maintained. 








NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


GENERAL 


American Dietetic Association. About 
three hundred members attended the annual 
meeting at St. Louis, October 17 to 20, at 
which the ten years of the Association’s 
activities were celebrated. Characteristic 
of those in attendance, who were largely 
women with home economics training, were 
good scientific background and an alert 
appreciation of professional standards 
Florence Smith was re-elected president. 

American Public Health Association. A 
new feature of the annual meeting at Cin- 
cinnati, October 17 to 21, was a series of 
demonstrations in methods of health educa- 
tion, held each afternoon. This program 
was sponsored by the Public Health Educa- 
tion and Child Hygiene Sections of the 
Association and arranged by the National 
Dairy Council to show health commissioners 
and workers how health practices are stimu- 
lated by stories, plays, and other projects. 
Cincinnati school children took part in some 
of the plays. 

Child Study Association of America. In 
addition to the lectures and conferences 
arranged for members in New York City, 
the Association offers a special readers 
membership at $5.00 a year, the privileges 
of which include combinations of books, 
booklets and pamphlets for the study of 
various phases of child training and pa- 
rental responsibility. The address of the 
Association is 54 West 74th Street, New 
York City. 

Federation of Women’s Institutes. 
Nearly three thousand delegates from the 
3845 institutes of England and Wales at- 
tended the 11th annual general meeting in 
London last June. In the absence of the 
chairman, Lady Denham, the vice chairman, 
Miss Grace Hadow, presided. The Minister 
of Agriculture was among the speakers, and 
unusually good press reports testified further 


to the national standing of the Institutes. 
Important discussions concerned the pos- 
sibility of arranging for short courses in 
domestic science and household budgeting for 
members and closer relations with similar 
organizations overseas. 

International Congress of Soil Science. 
At the first Congress, held in Washington 
last June, Professor K. D. Glinka, director 
of the Soviet agricultural experiment station 
at Leningrad was elected president of the 
International Society of Soil Science, and it 
was decided to hold the next Congress in 
Russia, probably at Leningrad, in 1929. 
After the close of the Congress a special 
observation tour was arranged through the 
United States and Canada, the foreign dele- 
gates going as guests of the American 
organizing committee of the Congress. 

Merrill-Palmer School. The placing of 
a tablet to the memory of Lizzie Merrill 
Palmer, founder of the Merrill-Palmer 
Motherhood and Home Training School, 
Detroit, was made the occasion on October 
21 for a formal reception at which the guests 
were given opportunity to survey the accom- 
plishment of the school during its seven 
years of existence. 

Omicron Nu. The executive committee 
held its business meeting in Chicago on 
Monday, July 18, with all the national offi- 
cers present: Margaret Fedde, president; 
Sybil Woodruff, vice president; Cora Miller, 
secretary; Edith Gamble, treasurer; Marion 
Van Liew, editor. The ninth conclave will 
be held at Kansas State University, Law- 
rence, Kansas, with Iota Chapter as hostess. 

Omicron Nu members in attendance at the 
American Home Economics Association 
meetings at Asheville gathered for a special 
luncheon on Thursday, June 23. Thirty- 
four were present, sixteen chapters being 
represented, the largest representation, five 
members, being from Pi Chapter. At this 
time Emeline Whitcomb was initiated as 
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national honorary member and Ruth O’Brien 
as local honorary member of Zeta Chapter. 

Electrical Exposition. A striking feature 
of the exposition of twenty-five thousand 
electrical devices and appliances which 
opened October 12 at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, was the 1927 Exhibit of 
Preferred Home Lighting Equipment which 
occupied a suite, containing living room, 
dining room and bedroom. 

Prevention of Blindness. The National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness 
has announced that the Leslie Dana Medal, 
awarded annually to the person who has done 
most for the conservation of vision, has this 
year been given to Dr. Lucien Howe of 
Bufialo for his work in promoting legislation 
to reduce ophthalmia neonatorum and for 
his research into hereditary blindness. Dr. 
Howe is the donor and first director of the 
Howe Laboratory of Ophthalmology at 
Harvard University. 

Radio Fans. A questionnaire sent out by 
the New York Edison Company and filled 
in by 4800 radio listeners included a few 
questions about household matters, and the 
replies indicated a preference for talks about 
cookery. 

Quebec Handicrafts. The handicrafts of 
both French and English rural women of 
Quebec were exhibited at the Canadian 
National Exhibition last summer and in- 
cluded beautiful wool and flax work, es- 
pecially in the French exhibits. One 
ceinture flechée or twisted arrow sash in the 
classic red, black, sand, and green was 
valued at $150; this characteristic habitant 
work requires great skill and patience as all 
the threads are specially twisted. 

Swiss and Switzerland Cheese. To les- 
sen the confusion in the designation of cheeses 
of the so-called Swiss type as made in the 
United States, Finland, and various other 
countries besides Switzerland, the Consulate 
General of Switzerland in New York has 
announced that the genuine product made 
in that country has been re-named “‘Switzer- 
land Cheese.” 

Textile designs. In a recent exhibit of 
modern silk designs at the New York Art 
Center, those in a collection of so-called 
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Steichen prints used as basic ideas such 
objects as lumps of sugar, mothballs, and 
matchboxes photographed from various 
angles. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. Mrs. Edna 
Snyder, last year a graduate student at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, is assist- 
ing Dr. Greta Gray in the rural kitchens 
project, a preliminary report of which was 
published in the September JourNnat. The 
collection of data is progressing and pre- 
liminary work has been started on several 
new topics, among them kerosene stoves. 

Two public exhibits of more than usual 
interest have recently been shown by the 
home economics department. One consisted 
of rib, flat, and net knitted undergarments 
with charts explaining in detail the process of 
manufacture. The other, called the perma- 
nent rayon exhibit, showed the entire 
manufacturing process, from the original 
wood to the finished rayon, and was also 
accompanied by explanatory charts. 

Rebekah Gibbons, head of foods and nutri- 
tion division, last summer continued her 
metabolism research at the University of 
Chicago. 

Matilda Peters of the foods and nutrition 
division spent six weeks of the past summer 
at Rochester, Minnesota, studying and ob- 
serving in the various dietary departments of 
the Kahler Corporation. 

New members of the home economics 
faculty are Evelyn Metzger, assistant 
professor of home economics in the design 
division; Mary Mason who has come from 
Towa State College to develop a new course 
in household equipment; Gladys Ruby, in 
the textiles and clothing division; and Gladys 
Winegar of Manhattan, Kansas, who is 
substituting in the same division while 
Elizabeth Rutherford is away on leave. 

Extension Service. Club leaders had 
their first meeting with the state project 
leaders in September. Five projects are 
being organized, two on clothing, one on 
house furnishing, one on convenient kitchens, 
and a new one on food for the growing 
family, the latter given in seven countics. 
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The plans for music in the extension clubs 
are an interesting side feature carried out in 
cooperation with the broadcasting station 
at the University of Nebraska. Once a 
month story, music, and words are broad- 
cast for a “memory song,” and a “listening 
number” which are to serve as the subject of 
the month’s study. The popular broad- 
casting on home economics subjects by “Mrs. 
True Homemaker,” a graduate of the home 
economics department of the University, 
are to be continued three forenoons a week 
Programs may be obtained 
College of 


as last year. 
from the Extension Service, 
Agriculture, Lincoln. 

Wayne State Teachers’ College. The 
Home Economics Club had its first meeting 
at a tea with new girls of the department as 
guests. 

Jessie Bell Woodworth, director of the 
department, studied at Columbia this sum- 
mer. Nina M. Woodworth of Topeka, 
Kansas, substituted for her. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The first general meeting of the year 
was held Friday evening, September 30, in 
the auditorium of the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company’s new building. The meet- 
ing was in charge of the Women in Business 
Section and dinner was served by the Home 
Service Department of the Gas Company. 
Lorian P. Jefferson of the department of 
agricultural economics, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, spoke on “New Aspects of 
Home Economics,” emphasizing as the ob- 
jective of all home economics work service 
to humanity by raising the standard of living. 
She discussed the need of study of such prob- 
lems as helping women to a better under- 
standing of legislation, cooperative purchase 
of supplies, the moving picture, cooperation 
with medical science to combat the ignorance 
that still revision of the school 
curriculum to meet changing conditions. 

An interesting feature of the evening was 
the distribution of “treasure bags” filled with 
products of various commercial organiza- 
tions with which home economics women in 


exists, 


business are associated. 
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Social Workers Section. The section is 
offering to all members of the association a 
course of nine lectures on the development of 
the child to be given during the fall and 
winter. Topics and speakers are: The 
careful physical examination, Edmund B. 
FitzGerald; Posture, Armin Klein; Mental 
hygiene in the child health program, Marie L. 
Donohoe; Diet in relation to teeth, Percy 
R. Howe; Ultra-violet light, John W. M. 
Bunker; Massachusetts program for the 
prevention of tuberculosis, Sumner Remick; 
Housing the low-income family, Maurice 
Taylor; Modern trends in education, Harry 
F. Latshaw; Relationship of home and 
school, Lillian M. Towne. 


NEW JERSEY 


Moorestown. Rose Schmidt, a sopho- 
more in the Moorestown High School, was 
the national champion in the meat story 
contest held by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in 1927. She is the second 
student from this school to have won a 
home economics scholarship in this contest, 
Margaret Gindhart having been eastern 
district champion in 1926. The school has 
400 pupils and home economics is a minor 
elective subject. 


NEW MEXICO 


Home Economics Conference. At the 
annual conference in Albuquerque, Novem- 
ber 3, 4, and 5, the chief emphasis was placed 
on teaching with problems, or problem 
solving, and the _ sessions mainly 
devoted to round tables lead by experienced 
teachers. Special topics discussed were ob- 
jectives in home economics, child care and 


were 


training, home economics clubs, boys and 
home economics, grade home economics, 
teaching textiles, related science, and teach- 
ing budgeting. 


State Agricultural College. Hildure An- 


derson is in charge of the clothing and art 
work in the home economics department. 

State Teachers College, Silver City. Mrs. 
Clara Gookins has been granted a year’s 
leave and Garnet Searle, Iowa State College, 
is acting as head of the home economics 
department in her absence. 
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NEW YORK 


New York State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Central Western District. On No- 
vember 3 and 4 a joint meeting with the 
home economics section of the New York 
Teachers Association was held at Rochester. 
Speakers included Marion Van Liew, New 
York State Department of Education; Dr. 


Ethel Waring, Beulah Blackmore, and 
Elizabeth Lacey, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University; and Mrs. 


Lillian Gilbreth. On Thursday afternoon a 
tea was given to members at the practice 
house of Mechanics Institute, and on Friday 
there was a luncheon at the Women’s City 
Club. May D. Benedict of Mechanics 
Institute is district chairman,and Mrs. Mary 
Bazaar was chairman of the program com- 
mittee for this meeting. 

Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York. The last annual meeting was 
combined with a dinner at the Town Hall 
Club on May 24th. It had been hoped that 
Miss Sarah Louise Arnold would be guest of 
honor and speak on “The field called home 
economics—a glance backward—a_ look 
ahead,” but illness prevented, and Mrs. 
Henrietta Calvin came from Philadelphia as 
a most acceptable substitute. 

New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University. The summer 
session centered largely about child develop- 
ment. Dr. E. Loena Vincent and Winifred 
Harley of the Merrill-Palmer School had 
charge of the courses in child training and 
nursery school technique and Dr. Jean 
Pattison, pediatrician for the East Harlem 
Health Demonstration and other clinics in 
New York City, gave a brief course in child 
hygiene. Professor Mary F. Henry, who 
had been away on her sabbatical leave, came 
back in time to give a course in nutrition, 
resuming her regular teaching program 
with the fall term. 

The nursery school and the resident teach- 
ing in child training are this year under the 
direction of Dr. Ethel B. Waring and Marie 
Fowler. 

Dr. Ilse Greanelle Forest is to be the ex- 
tension specialist in child training for the 
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coming year. With her will work C. J. 
Muskat of the department of rural education 
who will devote half of her time to extension 
and half to resident teaching. 

Helen M. Taylor, an Englishwomen who 
has recently studied at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, began work as state extension 
specialist in nutrition this fall. 

Helen Kay is another addition to the 
extension staff as a state clothing specialist. 
Miss Kay has been teaching at the Ethical 
Culture School in New York City. 

Ella Cushman, formerly extension special- 
ist in clothing, is now extension specialist in 
household management. Last year Miss 
Cushman was interested especially in the 
development of efficient sewing rooms to 
parallel the well-established work for con- 
venient kitchens. 

Sannie Callan has given up her work as 
extension specialist in nutrition to become 
a member of the resident teaching staif, and 
also has charge of the Lodge, one of the 
home economics practice houses. 

Mechanics Institute. In their report of a 
survey of the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute undertaken at the 
request of the Institute by Channing R. 
Dooley, personnel and education director 
for the Standard Oil Company of New York, 
President F. P. Keppel of the Carnegie 
Corporation, and Dean Dexter S. Kimball 
of the College of Engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity, this commission recommends the 
continued development of the Institute “as 
a flexible, independent agency” serving the 
vocational needs of the city where neither the 
university nor the public school system can 
properly function. Considering the many 
other institutions giving degrees and teacher- 
training in home economics, “‘short, intensive 
courses designed to give information directly 
beneficial to the student,” are recommended 
in place of the longer courses for teachers, and 
special emphasis is placed on work for adults 
as well as young persons. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economic Associa- 
tion. The northeastern section held a 
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luncheon meeting on October 13 in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the northeastern 
section of the North Dakota Education 
Association. Christine Finlayson, state 
supervisor of vocational home economics, 
and Regina Brennan, home economics super- 
visor in the Grand Forks schools, were 
speakers. 

State College, Fargo. The following 
members of the staff did graduate work last 
summer: Alba Bales, Elvira Smith, Dorothy 
Hatch, Chrissine Finlayson at Columbia 
University, and Francis Bailey at the 
University of Chicago. 

Ida Ingalls, for three years a member of 
the staff, has resigned to accept a position 
as head of the clothing department at the 
University of Idaho. She is succeeded by 


Nancy Elliott from the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Anne Stowell, recently at Maryville 
Normal in Missouri, will manage the 


cafeteria and conduct classes in institutional 
management. Louise Sobye, formerly on 
the home economics staff at the University 
of Minnesota, will teach freshman foods and 
assist in teacher training and child training. 

State Normal and Industrial School, 
Ellendale. Pearl Wilson is instructor in 
clothing and textiles, filling the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Annie Hawkes. 

Clara N. Flemington 
student at the University of Minnesota last 


was a graduate 
summer. 


OHIO 


Vocational Home Economics Conference. 
The tenth annual state teachers’ conference 
was held at the Ohio State University 
August 29th to September Ist. Among the 
many good speakers were Clara Bancroft, 
who presented her successful method of 
teaching foods in the 9th and 10th grades 
entirely on the basis of meal planning; Hazel 
Huston, who gave a helpful talk supple- 
mented by a revised outline for a course in 
hygiene and sanitation; and Enid W. Lunn, 
who emphasized the necessity of correlating 
the home economics work in grade and high 


schools. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Grace Steinenger is assistant 
professor in household science; Grace Fisher 
is assistant professor in the Department of 
Household Arts; and Sibyl Thomas, has been 
added to the staff in home economics edu- 
cation. 

Oklahoma College for Women. Julia 
McIntyre has been added to the teaching 
staff in food and nutrition. 

Anna K. Banks and Hazel Frost spent 
three months in Europe during the summer. 

University of Oklahoma. New faculty 
members include Helen B. Burton, director 
of home economics, and Suzanne Miller, 
associate professor in the clothing depart- 
mant. Mrs. Vera I. Moore is in charge of 
home economics education and in the home 
management house Mrs. Nellie R. Evans 
has succeeded Mary A. Baird, who is study- 
ing at the University of Chicago. 

State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion. Betty McBrien has been appointed 
a full-time teacher for evening classes by the 
Ponca City schools, and classes have been 
organized in various sections of the city. 

Two additional mothercraft teachers have 
been placed in the state, Mrs. Edyth T. 
Wallace of Council Bluffs, Iowa, in the Ard- 
more city schools, and Greta E. Smith in 
Oklahoma City. 


OREGON 
Oregon State Agricultural College. 
During the summer session Dr. E. V. 


McCollum of Johns Hopkins University 
offered a two-week popular course to which 
the public was invited and a seminar for 
graduate students. Cora M. Winchell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, drew 
a large group of students in her two courses 
in home economics education. Evelyn 
Eastman of Stephens College had charge of 
the Nursery School during the summer 
session. 

Mrs. Jessamine Chapman Williams, head 
of the food and nutrition department, 
taught at the University of Washington last 
summer. 
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Bess Chappell, state supervisor and 
teacher trainer in home economics, taught 
in the State Normal School of Flagstaff, 
Arizona, during the summer session. 

Willetta Moore of the foods and nutrition 
department spent the summer at Ames, 
Iowa, completing manuscript for a book 
entitled “Food Marketing,” of which Mrs. 
Ruetta Day Blinks of Iowa State College is 
co-author and which is to be published early 
in the new year. 

Helen Lee Davis, head of the textile and 
clothing department, who is taking a trip 
around the world, wasin Japan at last report. 
Alma Fritchoff is acting head of the depart- 
ment. 

Louise Struve has been added to the 


clothing and textile department as an 


assistant 
graduate of the college with several years 


professor. Gladys Johnson, a 
experience in the business field, is instructor 
in textile design and millinery. 

Lillian Taylor has returned to the depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition after a year of 
graduate study in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

The department of foods and nutrition 
has recently purchased a Benedict student 
respiration apparatus. Five graduate stu- 
dents are registered for a course to be 
taught by Beatrice Geiger, in which they will 
learn to handle the apparatus and prepare 
themselves to help with its use in research. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Vocational Home Economics Conference. 
The annual summer conference for super- 
visors and teachers of vocational home 
economics was held at State College August 


4, 5, and 6. The program included dis- 
cussions of child care and training and 
parental education courses by Dr. Lois 


Hayden Meek, educational secretary of the 
American Association of University Women, 
and Dr. Amey Watson, state chairman of the 


preschool circle of the Parent-Teacher 


Association; minimum essentials to be ex- 
pected from home economics training in 
terms of the homes of today by Genevieve 
Fisher, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
round table conferences for city and rural 
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supervisors and teachers, evening class 
teachers and county supervisors of home 
economics; and study and discussion of the 
new five-year state plan for home economics 


education. 


PORTO RICO 


Porto Rico Home Economics Association. 
The organization meeting was held July 9 
and 10 in the Baldorioty Building, University 
of Porto Rico, Rio Pedras. Elsie Mae Will- 
sey, associate professor of home economics 
at the University, had been chairman of the 
preliminary committee on organization and 
Rosa Marina Torres chairman of the com- 
mittee to prepare constitution and by-laws 
for the proposed association. These were 
duly adopted and the following officers 


elected: Honorary president, Elsie Mae 
Willsey; president, Teresa FE. Funtané, 
Guayama High School, Guayama; vice 


presidents, Pura Pastrama and Sofia Brenes; 
secretary, Alice P. Williams, Central High 
School, San Juan; treasurer, Ana Romaguera. 

Berta Cabanillas reported the annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association in Asheville, at which she repre- 
sented Porto Rico, and there were addresses 
by Dr. Benner of the University and; by 
Miss Funtané. On Sunday this first annual 
meeting of the Porto Rico Home Economics 
Association closed with a luncheon at the 
Condado Vanderbilt Hotel. 

University of Porto Rico 
course for the preparation of dietitians in 
hospitals and other institutions has this 
year been introduced into the home eco- 
This has been done in 


A three-year 


nomics curriculum. 
response to the growing demand in Porto 
Rico for trained 
institutions of the Island. 


women for the public 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economiics Associa- 
tion. An all-day meeting for teachers was 
held on October 1 in Commercial High 
School, Providence. 

Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey, the instructor of 
the day, stressed the necessity of showing 
full appreciation for what is new and in good 
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taste and also gave an adundance of definite 
information for use in the class room during 
the coming season. 

rhe officers for the ensuing year are: 
president, Katherine Murray; vice president, 
Florence Caton; secretary and treasurer, 
Grace Neagle. 

Rhode Isiand State College. 
furnishing of the 


The clean- 


ing, redecorating, and 
second floor of a tiny cottage in a very poor 
and dirty locality was presented as a possible 
class in interior 


problem for the senior 


decoration.: As the cottage is situated about 
twenty miles from college the project at 
first seemed impossible, but arrangements 
were made to take the class to the house 
once a week during class time in taxis. 
The lower floor of the cottage had been 
used for some time as a community house 
for the women in the neighborhood and the 
upper floor was intended for a similar pur- 
had 


the work, and the class met with 


pose. The women volunteered to 
help with 
them to talk over the plans and decide 
about such points as color schemes, wall 
papers, and floor coverings. All of the 
shopping was done by the students, while 
the women, 


the actual work was done by 


who in some cases commandeered the entire 


family. Sons came in after school hours 


and filled cracks in floors; husbands worked 
evenings on walls, furniture, and plumbing; 
women painted both woodwork and old 
furniture, did the papering, and made dainty 
curtains, coverings, and even rugs. Great 
care was taken to select nothing that would 
be beyond the purse of anyone in the com- 
munity. 

When the work was completed “open 
was held with great pride and en- 


Result—12 houses in the immedi- 


house” 
joyment. 
ate neighborhood cleaned up, including door 
yards. Also the teacher-training girls used 
the new house for classes in health, foods, 
and nutrition. 

Extension Service. Abbie M. Russell, 
home demonstration agent for the Northern 
Rhode Island Farm Bureau district during 
the past two years, severed her connection 
with the Bureau on September 1. She was 
on leave during the summer, attending the 
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Cornell University summer school, and she 
plans to spend this year also in study. 
TEXAS 

College of Industrial Arts, Denton. The 
change from term to semester plan this year 
has brought about many changes in the home 
economics courses, especially in the clothing 
department. 

Gretta Smith, for several years supervisor 
of student teaching in clothing and related 
art, has gone to Oklahoma City to take 
charge of mothercraft work and Bernice 
McDonald is filling her place. 

The College Cafeteria, which is supervised 
by a member of the home economics depart- 
ment, has this summer been refurnished 
and is now complete and modern in all of 
its requipment. 

The Home Economics Club promises to 
be especially active this year. It will be 
represented in the college Round Table and 
have its program for the year printed inthe 
Round Table yearbook. Heretofore, only 
the literary clubs have been admitted to the 
Round Table. 

Texas Technological College. Marie Del- 
leny, formerly on the staff of Stephen F. 
Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, 
is the new head of the design department. 
Edna Walker is instructor in clothing and 
textiles. 

The new practice house will be ready for 
occupancy about December first. Some of 
the furnishings were planned and made last 
session in the various classes, others have 
been made this year, both in class work and 
as a project for the Home Economics Club. 

Jennie McCrery conducted the home 
economics section of the South Plains 
Institute held September 1 to 6 at the 
College. Twenty teachers attended. 

The total enrollment in the School of 
Home Economics was 78 for the first year, 
1925-26, and 165 for 1926-27, or slightly 
more than twice as many. 

University of Texas. Mrs. Iris M. 
Branagan, Elizabeth Tarpley, and Mrs. 
Merle DeBona are the new members of the 
home economics staff. Mrs. Branagan take, 
Catherine Fichelberger’s place in the ary 
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department and Miss Tarpley takes Grace 
Robertson’s place in the textile and teacher 
training departments. Mrs. DeBona was 
added as a student assistant because of the 
excessive enrollment in the first-year food 
and art courses. The enrollment in the 
department, as a whole, shows an increase 
of 25 per cent over that of last year. 

Lucy Rathbone, head of the textile and 
clothing division, spent the summer in 
Washington as a student assistant in the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

Home economics courses are constantly 
being elected in various majors by university 
students, and beginning this year four of the 
home economics design courses are required 
for a degree in interior decoration in the 
School of Architecture. A three-hour course 
in the elements of nutrition is required of all 
students, men and women, taking a B.S. 
degree in physical education. 

The new Alice Littlefield Memorial 
dormitory for freshmen girls is a source of 
great pride to the University and especially 
to the home economics department. In 
keeping with the plans for all the new build- 
ings on the campus, it is in the Spanish 
Renaissance style as regards both architec- 
ture and furnishings. The committee on 
furnishing consisted of Mary E. Gearing, 
head of the home economics department, 
Ruby Terrill, dean of women, Mary S. 
Taylor of the home economics art division, 
Anna Janzen, division of University Com- 
mons, and Selma Streit, business director of 
the Scottish Rite dormitory. 

The business director of the new dormi- 
tory, who is also business director of the 
Woman’s Building, is selected by and under 
the supervision of the home economics 
department. Rosalie Godfrey was ap- 
pointed to this position, with May Brook- 
shire as her assistant. The dormitories will 
be used for laboratory work by the institu- 
tional management classes. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College. The 
home economics department started its fall 
work with new interest. The laboratories 
have been refinished and new equipment 
The enrollment is almost double 
that of last year. Grace D. Bedell is in 
charge of the department. 


added. 
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West Texas State Teachers College. 
Hettie M. Anthony, national president of 
Kappa Omicron Phi, installed a new chapter 
in the College on May 17. The charter 
members are Marie Gardner, Gladys 
Sweexea, Fern Bowman, Veda Swafford, 
Henrietta Callis, Viola Jones, and Audrey 
Hall. The following faculty members were 
also admitted; Falba Foote, who is sponsor 
for the organization, Nellie Flinn, and Cleo 
D. Holmes. The chapter will be known as 
the Zeta Chapter of Kappa Omicron Phi 
and is the first to be organized in Texas. 

A number of the high schools from the 
Panhandle of Texas took part in the food 
contest held in the home economics depart- 
ment in May. The contests were for menu 
judging and making cake and biscuit. 

During the summer quarter the college 
provided a home management cottage which 
proved so successful and popular that the 
work in such a cottage will hereafter be a 
part of the four-year home economics course. 

Elizabeth Cox has taken her degree as 
master of arts and has returned to her work 
in textiles. Nell Flinn, who supplied during 
her absence, is now working toward a doc- 
torate. Cleo Holmes is a graduate student 
at the Iowa State College. Edith Luecke, 
M.A. from Tulane University, is substituting 
for Miss Holmes. 

State Department of Education. Louise 
Landis is succeeding Charlotte Mayfield 
who is assistant state supervisor of home 
economics education in place of Eloise Berry 
who is now head of the University of Ten- 
nessee Junior College at Martin, Tennessee. 

Berenice Mallory is second assistant super- 
visor of home economics, Miss Mayfield has 
retired. 


VERMONT 


The Vocational Camp. This year the 
vocational home economics teachers of Ver- 
mont tried the experiment of organizing a 
training camp for the purpose of meeting 
together informally and discussing common 
problems. It was held at the Y. W. C. A. 
camp, Coates Island, Lake Champlain, for 
three days, August 31 to September 2, and 
was so successful that already plans are 
being made for next year’s camp. The 
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program was as follows: Suggestive pro- 
grams in child care and training that might 
be taught to high school girls, Mrs. Victoria 
Conlin; The teaching of family relationships 
in the high school, Miss Haines; Student 
Clubs, Dorothy Smith; Refinishing floors 
and furniture, Emma Fuller; Teaching in- 
terior decoration by the demonstration 
method, Miss Fairbanks; Style tendencies 
for 1928 and Newer finishes in dressmaking, 
Mrs. Ida Crawford, of the Pictorial Review 
Company. 

University of Vermont. A recent addition 
to the staff is Marianne Muse, who is in 
charge of research in home economics under 
the Purnell Act. Her first project is a 
study of accounting and budgeting in the 
rural home. 

On September 23 the members of Omicron 
Nu assisted Miss Terrill in entertaining the 
freshman girls of the department at a buffet 
supper at the home management house. 
The freshman class this year is twice as 
large as usual. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. Inez Arn- 
quist, research worker under the Purnell 
Act, is at the University of Chicago for a 
quarter. 

Mattie Anne Craddock has been appointed 
associate professor and head of the textile 
and clothing division in place of Edna I. 
Avery, resigned. 

Catherine Landreth, previously instructor 
in foods at Ames, Iowa, has been appointed 
for one year to take the place of Vivian 
Garrett who is studying at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Ida Smith has returned to be supervisor 
of dietetics after two years in Philadelphia, 
where she was in charge of Business and 
Professional Women’s Hotel. 

Carol Knostman has been appointed assist- 
ant dietitian in charge of the Coffee Shop. 

Appointments among last year’s graduates 
include: Marie Hanson and Alice Newbill, 
assistant dietitians for apprentice work in 
the dining halls; Naomi Walters, student 
dietitian at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Boston; Hazel Newcomb, student dietitian 
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at Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston; 
Mamie Johnson, dietitian at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Spokane; Margaret Ohlson, dieti- 
tian at Sacred Heart Hospital, Spokane; 
Helen Stackhouse, publicity woman for a 
dairy company in Spokane; Esther Selling, 
retail saleswoman in Chicago; Mildred 
Cornforth, in a dressmaking establishment, 
Seattle. 

Mary Elliot was married to Mr. Ray 
Highes of Twin Falls, Idaho. 

May Siemens was married to Mr. George 
Cowan and is continuing her work as 
assistant dietitian. 

The home economics department this 
fall has the largest enrollment in its history. 

The construction of a new home economics 
building on the campus at an estimated 
cost of $235,000 will start next spring. It is 
expected the structure will be completed by 
fall or at latest by January 1929. 


WISCONSIN 


University of Wisconsin. Dr. Ella Woods, 
a member of the research staff in the home 
economics department for the past two years, 
has resigned to accept a similar position in 
the College of Agriculture, University of 
Idaho. Her assistant, Bertha Clow, has 
been appointed to her place. 

Laura Faville will be the home economics 
fellow for the academic year 1927-28, and 
will work for her master’s degree in the 
chemistry of nutrition. 

Mrs. A. W. Oliver, a graduate of Oregon 
State Agricultural College, has been ap- 
pointed Omicron Nu scholar for this year. 

Geneva Bane, a member of the extension 
staff of the University of Ohio, has leave of 
absence this year and is at the University 
of Wisconsin working for her master’s degree 
in rural economics, sociology, and home 
economics. 

New members in the home economics 
departments are Laura Holmes and Helen 
Louise Allen in the related art department, 
and Cecelia Abry, a part-time assistant in 
the clothing and textile department. In the 


home economics extension department Mrs. 
Margaret Piper McCordic has been ap- 
pointed home management specialist. 
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The Stout Institute. Ruth Michaels 
assumed her duties as director of the School 
of Household Arts last June. She was 
formerly in the home economics department 
at Iowa State College and later director of 
the home economics department at Okla- 
homa State College. 

Mabel Dunlap, who has been the head of 
the department of textiles and clothing in 
the School of Household Arts, James Milli- 
kan University, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Stout Institute. 

M. Winnona Cruise, formerly of Mac- 
donald College, McGill University, Quebec, 
has taken charge of the nutrition depart- 
ment. 

Louise Buchanan is a new member of the 
foods department. Last year she held a 
fellowship from the Welch Grape Juice 
Company, the subject of her research being 
“A determination of the vitamin B content 
of grape juice.” 

Lillian Carson has the home furnishing 
courses this year. Her research problem 
on home furnishing budgets was based on 
her merchandising experience in the house 
furnishing department of Marshall Field 
and Company. 

Nathalia Vasold is in charge of the work 
in parental education and of the new nursery 
school. Miss Vasold has been a special 
student at the Merrill-Palmer School and 
last year held a Laura Spellman Rockefeller 
fellowship in parental education. 

Lillian Jeter has the clothing selection 
courses this year. She was formerly head 
of the clothing departments at Nebraska 
Wesleyan University and at Alabama State 
College for Women. 
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WYOMING 


Wyoming Home Economics Association. 
A meeting was held October 12 and 13 as 
a section of the State Teachers’ Association. 

University of Wyoming. Ruth Bumpas 
has been appointed instructor in clothing. 

Marita Monroe has been appointed as- 
sistant dietitian at the Commons and in- 
structor in institutional management in the 
home economics department. 

Extension Service. Bernice Forrest, for 
the past two years county home demonstra- 
tion agent in Fremont County, has been 
appointed clothing specialist in place of 
Wilhelmina Jacobson who is on leave for a 
year of study. Miss Sagin of North Dakota 
Agricultural College takes Miss Forrest’s 
place in Fremont County. 

Evangeline Jennings, formerly county 
home demonstration agent in Sheridan 
County, has been made state nutrition 
specialist to succeeed Mrs. Luella Sherman 
Mortenson. She is succeeded by Mabel 
Hinds, who has been home demonstration 
agent in Kansas. 

Miss Eurin, another graduate of North 
Dakota Agricultural College, has been ap- 
pointed to the recently created position 
of county home demonstration agent in 
Goshen County. 

Vocational Home Economics Conference. 
The state conference of vocational home 
economics teachers was held at Laramie 
August 29th to September 2nd with twenty- 
two teachers present. Maude Williamson of 
the home economics education department, 
Colorado Agricultural College, assisted with 
the conference for two days. 
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Abstracts from Periodicals: Child Develop- 
ment and Parental Education, 49, 104, 
165, 230, 288, 339, 406, 472, 539, 653; 
714; Economic and Social Problems of 
the Home, 163, 409, 656; Food and Nu- 
trition, 46, 98, 161, 228, 286, 338, 403, 
466, 534, 651, 708; Textiles and Clothing, 
100, 291, 342, 469, 537, 711. 

Adult Education (ed.), 451; Learning by 
Adults (ed.), 452; What Parents Wish 
to Learn (ed.), 387 

ALLEN, E. W. Research in the Making, 367 

American Chemical Society; The Institute 
of Chemistry—a Suggestion for Home 
Economists, 641 

American Education and Home Eonomics 
(ed.), 629 

American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers—Two Professions with One Pur- 
pose, 643 

American Home Economics Association: 
American Home Economics Association 
and Student Club Pins (ed.), 518; 
Bulletins of the Association (ed.), 571; 
Emblem of American Home Economics 
Association (ed.), 695; Food and Nutri- 
tion Section (ed.), 272; Meetings, 
Annual, (ed.), 31, (ed.), 145, (ed.), 213, 
ed.), 267, (ed.), 272, (ed.), 323, program, 
347; (ed.), 513, Papers Presented at 
545-612; Officers of, 612; Meetings, 
Executive Committee (ed.), 84; Program 
of Work, 1927-1928, 569; Reflections 
on the Convention (ed.), 575; Textile 
Section Fellowship (ed.), 88, (ed.), 150, 
(ed.) 325 

Art of Living (ed.), 87 

As Others See Us (ed.), 87 
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BAKER, Litt1An. Labels Used on Clothing, 


215 


Bane, Lita. An Ellen H. Richards Fellow 
Speaks, 334; A New Year Message, 29; 
Major Objectives in Home Economics, 
119 

BEpFoRD, Scott, E.W. How Long Doesa 
Family Need Charity? 273 

Better Homes: Developments in the Better 
Homes Campaigns, 70 

Betty Lamp, Youth Carries the (ed.), 695 

BrrpDsEYE, Mrriam. Child Care and Train- 
ing in the Cooperative Extension Service 
in 1926, 644 

BLUNT, KATHARINE (and JEsste WHITACRE). 
Coefficient of Digestibility and Dynamic 
Action of a Simple Diet in Contrasting 
Types of Individuals, 20; Correction 
(ed.), 272 

Bocart, Mapce T. Vegetables for the 
Family Larder, 333 

Boccess, Bessre (and A. C. Ivy). Di- 
gestibility of Potatoes as Influenced by 
Methods of Preparation, 496 
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Abstracts of Theses, Vol. II, 45; Vol. 
IIT, 465 

Acetate Silk and Its Dyes, 649 

Adventures in Habit-Craft, 97 

Alison Blair, 650 

American Agricultural Villages, 284 

America’s Roots in the Past, 705 

Angela Merici and Her Teaching Idea, 
336 

Art Principles in House, Furniture, and 
Village Building, 465 

Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship, 
337 

Artificial Silk: Its Manufacture and 
Uses, 649 

Baby’s Daily Exercises, 401 

Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical 
Curriculum, 285 

Book of Little Houses, 532 

Bungalows of Architectural Distinc- 
tion, 100, 706 
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Business Without a Buyer, 402 

Camp Cookery, 42 

Canning, Preserving, and Jelly Making, 
531 

Captains of the Watch of Life and 
Death, 650 

Care of the Home, 400 

Cargoes and Harvests, 42 

Chemistry, 335 

Chemistry and the Home, 335 

Child in the Changing Home, 225 

Children’s Interests in Reading, 44 

Clothing: Choice, Care, and Cost, 283 

Clothing: Fundamental Problems, 647 

Clothing and Textiles, 226 

Cloths and the Cloth Trade, 400 

Coffee, 400 

Commerce Yearbook, 1926, 707 

Commercial and Industrial Organiza- 
tion of the United States, 45 

Commercial Raw Materials, 226 

Conservation of the Family, 41 

Contemporary Developments in Chem- 
istry, 465 

Cooperative Democracy, 285 

Creative Knowledge, 650 

Cultivating the Child’s Appetite, 705 

Delicatessen Husband and Other Es- 
says, 225 

Diet, 160 

Dietetics for Nurses, 648 

Distribution Age, 606 

Drifting Home, 225 

Economics, or the Science of Business, 
285 

Edgewater Beach Hotel Salad Book, 42 

Educating for Responsibility, 44 

Education and the Good Life, 44 

Electric Development as an Aid to 
Agriculture, 97 

Electricity in the Home 226 

Elementary Home Economics, 95 

Eminent Chemists of Our Time, 533 

English Smocks, 160 

Enzymes, 42 

Essentials of Linoleum-Block Printing, 
607 

Essentials in the Selection of Meat, 


648 
Every day Doings at Home, 706 
Everyday Foods, 703 
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Experimental Study of Children, 39 

Fabrics and How to Know Them, 96 

Farm Income and Farm Life, 532 

Father in Primitive Psychology, 284 

Federal Department of Education, 285 

Fields of Work for Women, 45 

Fifth Grade Arithmetic Praciice, 466 

Financing of Social Work, 43 

Folk High Schools of Denmark and 
the Development of a Farming 
Community, 159 

Food Study Manual for Junior High 
School Students, 400 

Food Values for Calculating Diabetic 
and Nephritic Diets, 96 

Foods and Cookery, 96 

Foods and Cookery, 226 

For the Glory of France, 650 

Four-H Trail, 227 

Friends—Guides and Philosophers, 650 

Fundamentals of Dietetics, 42 

Gifted Children, 284 

Girl Life in America, 649 

Girl’s Problems in Home Economics, 
282 

Glass and Glazing, 160 

Guidance of Childhood and Youth, 97 

Guidance for College Women, 160 

Guide for Diabetics, 400 

Guides, Philosophers, and Friends, 650 

Handbook for Menu Planning, 704 

Handbook of Rural Social Resources, 
159 

Health Behavior, 705 

Health Record for Children, 401 

Health Supervision and Medical Inspec- 
tion of Schools, 336 

Healthful Living, 607 

History and Handwork for Young 
Children, 532 

Homemaker and Her Job, 529 

House and Home, 532 

House and Its Care, 95 

How to Construct the True-False 
Examination, 43 

How to Get Ahead Financially, 159 

How to Make the Periodic Health Ex- 
amination, 533 

Human Body, 648 

Hygiene and Sanitation, 401 

Hygiene for Women, Personal, 648 
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In Darkest London, 45 

Instructional Units in Wood finishing, 
337 

Interior Decoration for the Small Home, 
42 

International Health Year-Book, 1924, 
45 

Iris in the Little Garden, 466 

King-Clark Foods Test, 335 

Knitting: Its Product and Processes, 
283 

Laboratory Recipes, 283 

Land Planning in the United States, 43 

Law for Wives and Daughters, 402 

Little Kitchen Garden, 42 

Log-Cabin Lady, 649 

Lucrative Hobbies, 465 

Manual of Household Work and Man- 
agement, 96 

Manual in Preliminary Dietetics, 226 

Marketing Problem, 227 

Marriage and Careers, 533 

Meaning of a Liberal Education, 402 

Mental Growth and Decline, 227 

Mental Tests, 43 

Menus for All Occasions, 648 

Method for Creative Design, 337 

Millinery, 226 

Millinery Materials, 465 

Mother Philippine Duchesne, 336 

Mother and Unborn Child, 401 

Mothercraft for School Girls, 649 

Needlecraft and Psychology, 42 

Nature Study and Science for Inter- 
mediate Grades, 705 

New Medical Follies, 533 

New Physical Education, 607 

Nurses and Nursing, 401 

Normal Diet, 648 

Nutrition Work for Children, 281 

Pastimes for Sick Children (and Rainy 
Day, etc.), 336 

Personal Hygiene for Women, 648 

Philosophers—Guides and Friends, 650 

Piece Bag Book, 706 

Pollak Prize Essays, 607 

Practical Dietetics, 607 

Practice of Organized Play, 532 

Pre-School Child Study Programs, 336 

Preventive Medicine, Evolution of, 
649 
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Primer of Housing, 400 

Principles of Chemistry, 400 

Principles of Chemistry and Their 
Application, 285 

Principles of Physical Education, 705 

Problem Child, 401 

Problems of Childhood, 97 

Problems in Human Reproduction, 97 

Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual 
Convention of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 285 

Profits, 159 

Psycho-Analysis for Normal People, 
227 

Psychology of the Kindergarten Child, 
335 

Psychology of Mental Disorders, 533 

Psychology of Youth, 706 

Public and Motion Picture Industry, 
44 

Questions and Answers on the Federal 
Reserve System, 227 

Real Boy and the New School, 44 

Rebuilding the Child, 705 

Related Science Manual, 705 

Restaurant Management, 335 

Revolt of Modern Youth, 44 

Rural Life at the Crossroads, 227 

Sarah’s Dakin, 650 

The Scarlet Letter, 650 

School Activities and Equipment, 704 

The Service Load in Teacher Training 
Institutions in the United States, 
706 

Short History of Marriage, 160 

The Skin, 649 

Social Adjustment, 227 

Social Problems and Education, 284 

Social Problems of the Family, 399 

Social Progress, 284 

Social Work: A Family Builder, 40 

Some Administrative Problems of the 
High Schgol Cafeteria, 335 

Stage Costuming, 649 

Standards and Tests for Reagent and 
C. P. Chemicals, 706 

Standards Yearbook, 1927, 402 

Steps in Industry, 159 

Story of Men’s Clothes, 283 

The Stream of Life, 650 
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Style-Book for Writers and Editors, 97 

Subject Matter in Health Education, 
43 

Successful Family Life on the Moderate 
Income, 284 

Survey of the Public Educational 
System of Porto Rico, 43 

Survey of Public School Courses in 
Child Care for Girls, 531 

Table Service for the Hostess, 96 

Teachers’ Manual to Social Arithmetic: 
Book One, 337; Book Two, 707; 


Book Three, 707 
Textile Fabrics, 703 
Textiles, 96 


Third Grade Arithmetic Practice, 466 
Tired Child, 228 
Towards the Open, 466 
Travels of Marco Polo (the Venetian), 
337 
Treasures of a Hundred Cooks, 648 
Typical Child Care and Parenthood 
Education in Home Economics De- 
partments, 647 
Unit Course of Study in Nutrition for 
One Year for Rural Schools, 531 
Value of Thrift, 532 
Veneers and Plywood, 465 
Ventilation and Health, 226 
Vital Vegetables, 283 
What Girls Can Do, 160 
What is What in Groceries, 96 
What’s Wrong with American Educa- 
tion? 529 
Winterwise, 337 
With Scissors and Paste, 706 
The Woman a Man Marries, 466 
World’s Meat, 531 
Young Child and His Parents, 284 
Your House, 400 
Your Money’s Worth, 605 
Your Nervous Child, 401 
Borsodi, Ralph. The Distribution Age 
(book rev’d.), 606 | 
Bread, Some Ancient and Modern Laws 
Regulating, 257 
Broadcasting Home Economics from the 
U. S. Department of Agirculture, 275 
Brown, Ciara M. The Psychological 
Approach, 245; Progress in Home 
Economics Education, 547 
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Browne, T. E. Development of Home 
Economics Education in North Carolina 
(abs.), 581 

Budgets and Accounts: Controlling Ex- 
pense by Standards, 1 

Buying and Care of Furs, 198 


Cc 


Canada, Home Economics in (ed.), 390 

CARMICHAEL, O. C. Tax-Supported Col- 
leges for Women in the United States 
(abs.) , 579 

Cartson, Guprun. International Contacts 
with Home Economics Women Abroad, 
699 

Census Data—The Family in Chicago: A 
Study of Selected, 617 

Chase, Stuart (and Schlink, F. J.). Your 
Money’s Worth, (book rev’d.), 605 

Child Development and Parental Education: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 49, 104, 
165, 230, 288, 339, 406, 472, 539, 653, 
714; Child Care and Training in the 
Cooperative Extension Service in 1926, 
644; Child Development Course in the 
High School, 697; Child Development 
and Parent Education, a Responsibility 
of Public Education in Home Economics 
(abs.), 602; Child Development at the 
University of Nebraska, 457; Child 
Health (ed.), 269; Child Visitors for a 
Class in Child Care, 396; Clothing for 
Infants (ed.), 270; Contribution of the 
Home to the Preparation of the Child for 
Life, 78; (ed.) 32, (ed.), 268; Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Project in Child Care 
and Training, 278; Mental Health of the 
Child (abs), 580; National Fellowships 
in Child Development, 38; Parental 
Education at Cornell, 526; Progress in 
Child Development and Parental 
Education, 562; Questionnaires on Child 
Development and Parental Education 
(ed.), 328; Responsibility of Public 
Education in Home Economics (abs.), 
602; Some Observations on the Feeding 
of Young Children, 307; Typical Child 
Care and Parenthood Education in 
Home Economics Departments (book 
rev’d.), 647 
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Child Development Course in the High 
School, 697 

Child Development at the University of 
Nebraska, 457 

Child Health (ed.), 269 

Child Visitors for a Class in Child Care, 

396 

CLARK, Marion. Graduate Work in Re- 
lated Art, 312 

Clothing and Textiles: Abstracts from Peri- 
odicals, 100, 291, 342, 469, 537, 711; See 
Furs; Hand Sewing Ability among Col- 
lege Freshmen and Seniors; 380; Hosiery 
in Relation to the Costume (abs.), 587; 
How Can Our Method of Buying 
Textiles Be Made Reliable? 33; Indi- 
vidual Problems for the Clothing 
Course, 521; Labels Used on Clothing, 
215; Need for the Standardization of 
Pattern Sizes, 329; Progress in Textiles, 
555; Sun Suits for Children, 455; Textile 
Standardization: An S. O. S. from the 
Textile Section, 519; Textile Research 
Round Table (abs.), 595; Textile Test- 
ing Laboratories of the United States, 
674 

Clothing for Infants (ed.), 270 

Cobb, Kentucky, Home Economics in, 383 

Coefficient of Digestibility and Dynamic 
Action of a Simple Diet in Contrasting 
Types of Individuals, 20; Correction 
(ed.) 272 

College Entrance Credits in Home Eco- 
nomics, 222 

Conference of Home Economics Supervisors 
(ed.), 267 

Constantinople College (ed.), 211 

Consumers, aid in buying, standards, etc. 
See Simplified Practice 

Contribution of the Home to the Prepara- 
tion of the Child for Life, 78 

Controlling Expense by Standards, 1 

Cook, RosamMonp. How Can Our Method 
of Buying Textiles Be Made Reliable? 
33 

Cooked Food Supply (ed.), 694 

Cowan, Ruth. A Message from This 
Year’s Ellen H. Richards Fellow, 397 

Crabbs, L. M. (and M. L. Miller). A 
Survey of Public School Courses in 
Child Care for Girls (book rev’d.), 531 


CRANOR, KATHERINE TAYLOR (and Mary 
ALICE DunN). A Need for the Stand- 
ardization of Pattern Sizes, 329 

CRAWFORD, ESTHER M. (and MARGARET B. 
MacDonatp). The Removal of the 
Onion or Garlic Flavor and Odor from 
Milk, 65 
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Dance and Diet (ed.) 391 

Davis, Lauret E. Child Visitors for 
Class in Child Care, 396 

Davis, MARY ALEEN. Sun Suits for Chil- 
dren, 455 

DEMAREST, Epa Lorp. International As- 
pects of Home Economics, 566 

Development of Home Economics Education 
in North Carolina (abs.), 581 

Developments in the Better Homes Cam- 
paign, 70 

Digestibility of Potatoes as Influenced by 
Methods of Preparation, 496 

DINWIDDIE, Emtty WAYLAND. Suggested 
Housing Stamdards for Families of 
Small Incomes, 444 

DonuaM, S. AcNnEs. Controlling Expense 
by Standards, 1 

Dowpte, Loris P. Radio and Extension 
Teaching, 252 

Dunn, Mary ALIce (and KATHERINE 
TayLtor CRANOR). A Need for the 
Standardization of Pattern Sizes, 329 

E 

Economic and Social Problems of the Home: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 163, 409, 
656; The Family in Chicago: A Study 
of Selected Census Data, 617; House- 
hold Management in the Economics 
Scheme (ed.), 633; Fifty Years of 
Family Social Work (ed.), 691; Ob- 
servation as a Measure of the Stand- 
ard of Living Among Farmers, 459; 
Social and Economic Problems of 
the Home, 157; Standards of Living 
Among Intermediate Income Groups in 
China, 427; Teaching Family and Com- 
munity Relationships, 613 

Education: Adult Education: (ed.), 451; 
Learning by Adults (ed.), 452; What 
Parents Wish to Learn (ed.), 387; 
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American Education and Home Eco- 
nomics (ed.), 629; Child Development 
Course in the High School, (abs.), 697; 
College Entrance Credits in Home Eco- 
nomics, 222; Development of Home 
Economics Education in North Carolina 
(abs.), 581; Hand Sewing Ability among 
College Freshmen and Seniors, 380; 
High-School Curriculum in Home Eco- 
nomics, 686; Home Economics in Canada 
(ed.), 390; Home Economics in Porto 
Rico (ed.), 388; Home Economics Edu- 
cation Round Table (abs.), 590; Home 
Improvement through School Instruc- 
tion, 487; Individual Problems for the 
Clothing Course, 521; Major Objec- 
tives in Home Economics, 119; Prog- 
ress in Home Economics Education, 547; 
Psychological Approach, 245; Some Ap- 
plications of Psychology to Teaching 
Methods in Home Economics (abs.), 
582: Study of the Value of Nutrition In- 
struction in a School System, 320; Tax- 
Supported Colleges for Women in the 
United States (abs.), 579; Teaching 
Family and Community Relationships, 
613; Teaching Food Management to 
Prospective Homemakers, 132; Teach- 
ing Related Science on the Project 
Basis, 91; Texas Appropriations for 
Home Economics (ed.), 517; Use of 
Objective Examinations to Determine 
Required Foods Work in College, 221; 
What Vermont Parents Think of Home 
Economics, 436; World Federation of 
Education Associations (ed.), 630 

Education of Women for Leisure, 491 

EICHELBERGER, MArrtetTa. Study of the 
Value of Nutrition Instruction in a 
School System, 320 

An Ellen H. Richards Fellow Speaks, 334 

Ellen Swallow Richards and Vassar College, 
223 

Emblem of American Home Economics 
Association (ed.), 695 

Extension Service: Child Care and Training 
in the Cooperative Extension Service 
in 1926, 644; Looking Forward in Home 
Demonstration Work (abs.), 587; 
Progress in Home Economics Extension, 
552; Radio and Extension Teaching, 
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252; Social Values and Aims of Home 
Demonstration Work (abs.), 584, Social- 
izing Factors in Home Demonstration 
Work, 262 


F 


FAIRBANKS, ALIDA (and Jesse A. Win- 
CHELL). What Vermont Parents Think 
of Home Economics, 436 

The Family in Chicago: A Study of Selected 
Census Data, 617 

Family Recollections of Ellen H. Richards, 
142 

FEDDE, MARGARET. Child Development at 
the University of Nebraska, 457 

Fifty Years of Family Social Work (ed.), 691 

Finland, a Home Economics Magazine 
from, 525 

FISHER, GENEVIEVE. College Entrance 
Credits in Home Economics, 222 

Food and-Nutrition: Abstracts from Period- 
icals, 46, 98, 161, 228, 286, 338, 403, 466, 
534, 651, 708; Coefficient of Digestibility 
and Dynamic Action of a Simple Diet 
in Contrasting Types of Individuals, 
20; Cooked Food Supply (ed.), 694; 
Digestibility of Potatoes as Influenced 
by Methods of Preparation, 496; 
Progress in Food and Nutrition, 550: 
Protein Values of Foods in Nutrition, 
122; Recent Progress in Nutrition, 623, 
679; Recent Progress in Vitamin Re- 
search, 189; Relation of Cooking to the 
Study of the Quality and Palatability 
of Meat, 8; Removal of the Onion or 
Garlic Flavor and Odor from Milk, 65; 
Round Tables (abs.) 592; Some Observa- 
tions on the Feeding of Young Children, 
307; Study of the Value of Nutrition 
Instruction in a School System, 320; 
Teaching Food Management to Pro- 
spective Homemakers, 132; A Thanks- 
giving Feast Among the First Americans, 
63S; Use of Objective Examinations to 
Determine Required Foods Work in 
College, 221; Vegetables for the Family 
Larder, 333; Vitamin E and Iron 
Assimilation (abs.), 585 

Food and Nutrition Round Tables (abs.), 
592 
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Forp, JAMES. Development in the Better 
Homes Campaigns, 70 

Foreign Positions for Home Economists 
(ed.), 515 

FRYSINGER, GRACE E. Looking Forward in 
Home Demonstration Work (abs.), 587 

Fur: Buying and Care of Furs, 198; Fur 
Raising in Alaska, 662; Manufacture 
of Fur Garments, 136; Preparation of 
Furs; Fur Dressing, 16, Fur Dyeing, 75; 
Their Choice and Care (ed.), 213 


G 


Gilbreth, Lillian M. The Homemaker and 
Her Job (book rev’d.), 529 

Goop, CARTER V. The High-School Cur- 
riculum in Home Economics, 686 

Graduate Work in Related Art, 312 

GRAVES, MILDRED E. (and MARJoRIE M. 
Ott). Home Economics Club of the 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, 89 

Gray, GRACE E. (and Betty M. ScHULER). 
Home Economics Club at Lake View 
High School, Chicago, 36 

Gray, Greta. Nebraska Rural Kitchen, 
504 

Groves, Ernest R. The Drifting Home 
(book rev’d.), 225; Social Problems of 
the Family (book rev’d.), 399 
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HADER, MATHILDE CHRISTIANSEN. An At- 
tempt to Aid Consumers in Norway, 
185 

Hand Sewing Ability Among College Fresh- 
men and Seniors, 380 

Harris, Jessie W. (and ELisaBetu V. 
Lacy). Everyday Foods (book rev’d.), 
703 

Health: Stimulating Health Education, 669 

HEMBRE, CORA LANNING. The Mother’s 
Part in Teaching Home Economics, 
316 

HEMPHILL, JOSEPHINE [F. Broadcasting 
Home Economics from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 275 

High-School Curriculum in Home Eco- 
nomics, 686 

HIcLtEY, MERLE. Hosiery in Relation to 
the Costume (abs.), 587 


HINCKLEY, JANE. Home Economics for 
High School Boys, 28 

Home Economics Abroad: Constantinople 
College (ed.), 211; Foreign Positions for 
Home Economists (ed.), 515; Inter- 
national Contacts with Home Eco- 
nomics Women Abroad, 699; Home 
Economics Magazine from Finland, 525; 
Home Economics at Yenching (ed.), 454; 
International Aspects of Home Eco- 
nomics, 566; Internationalism in Home 
Economics (ed.), 575; Yenching Pro- 
gresses, 456 

Home Economics, Major Objections in, 119 

Home Economics at the National Education 
Association (ed.), 328 

Home Economics at Yenching (ed.), 454 

Home Economics Building, University of 
Tennessee, 86 

Home Economics Club at Lake View High 
School, Chicago, 36 

Home Economics Club of the New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, 89 

Home Economics Club of the University of 
Illinois, 151 

Home Economics Education Round Table 
(abs.), 590 

Home Economics Extension Project in Child 
Care and Training, 278 

Home Economics for Boys or Men: Home 
Economics for High School Boys, 28; 
Home Economics for Boys (ed.), 146 

Home Economics for High School Boys, 28 

Home Economics, High-School Curriculum 
in, 686 

Home Economics Women Abroad, Inter- 
national Contacts with, 699 

Home Economics in Business, Progress in, 
557 

Home Economics in Business Round Table 
(abs.), 598 

Home Economics in Canada (ed.), 390 

Home Economics in Cobb, Kentucky, 383 

Home Economics in Porto Rico (ed.), 388 

Home Economics Magazine from Finland, 
525 

Home Economics Research (ed.), 149 

Home Improvement through School In- 
struction, 487 

Homemaking: Mother’s Part in Teaching 
Home Economics, 316; Progress Among 
Homemakers, 560 
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Home Score Card from Iowa, 523 

Hosiery in Relation to the Costume (abs.), 
587 

Household Management in the Economics 
Scheme (ed.), 633 

Housing Standards, Suggested, for Families 
of Small Incomes, 444 

How Can Our Method of Buying Textiles 
Be Made Reliable? 33 

Howe, Paut E. The Relation of Cooking 
to the Study of the Quality and Palata- 
bility of Meat, 8 

How Long Does a Family Need Charity? 
273 

HuGHes, Mary CATHERINE (and PAULINE 
BeEERY Mack). Textile Testing Lab- 
oratories of the United States, 674 

Hunt, Caroline L. (ed.), 208; A Tribute (ed.), 
572 


I 


Individual Problems for the Clothing Course, 
521 

Institute of Chemistry—A Suggestion for 
Home Economists, 641 

Institute for the Coordination of Women’s 
Interests (ed.), 693 

Institution Economics: Progress in Institu- 
tion Economics, 545 

International Aspects of Home Economics, 
566 

International Committee, A Message from, 
(ed.), 85 

International Congress of Home Economics, 
Instruction (ed.), 514 

International Contacts with Home Eco- 
nomics Women Abroad, 699 

International Social Welfare Conferences 
(ed.), 632 

Internationalism in Home Economics (ed.), 
575 

Interests of College Women (ed.), 391 

Ivy, A. C. (and Bessre Boccerss). Di- 
gestibility of Potatoes as Influenced by 
Methods of Preparation, 496 
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Jounnson, A. GRACE. Supervision and Liv- 
ing Conditions in College Sorority 
Houses, 374 

Jounson, GeorGEH. Textile Fabrics (book 
rev'd), 703 
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Jones, Atma H. Home Economics Exten- 
sion Project in Child Care and Training, 
278 

Jordan, Louise E. Bulger. Clothing: Funda- 
mental Problems (book rev'd.) , 647 

JOURNAL OF Home Economics: The Balti- 
more Office Moves (ed.), 214 


K 


Kimmins,C.W. The Childin the Changing 
Home (book rev’d.), 225 

KirKPATRICK, E. L. Observation as a 
Measure of the Standard of Living 
Among Farmers, 459 

KOEHNE, MARTHA. Progress in Food and 
Nutrition, 550; Recent Progress in 
Nutrition, 623, 679 

Kotsporn, AGNges. Use of Objective Ex- 
aminations to Determine Required 
Foods Work in College, 221 
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Labels Used on Clothing, 215 

Lacey, Elisabeth V. (and Jessie W. Harris). 
Everyday Foods (book rev’d.), 703 

LatTurop, JuuiA. Ellen Swallow Richards 
and Vassar College, 223 

Linpqutst, RutH M. (and Avis Tatcott). 
A Home Score from Iowa, 523 

Looking Forward in Home Demonstration 
Work (abs.), 587 

LyTLE, FLorENcCE L. Home Economics 
Education Round Table (abs.), 590 
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MacDOoNALp, MARGARET B. (and ESTHER 
M. Crawrorp.) The Removal of the 
Onion or Garlic Flavor and Odor from 
Milk, 65 

Mack, Pavuttne BEERY (and Mary 
CATHERINE HucHEs). Textile Testing 
Laboratories of the United States, 674 

Major Objectives in Home Economics, 119 

Manufacture of Fur Garments, 136 

MarTIN, Mrs. Atma. A Home Economics 
Magazine from Finland, 525 

MATHEWSON, GERTRUDE. New York Home 
Bureaus Try New Plan of Fair Ex- 
hibits, 331; Parental Education at Cor- 
nell, 527 
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Matthews, Mary Lockwood. Elementary 
Home Economics (book rev’d.), 95; 
The House and Its Care (book rev’d), 95 

McFARLAND, KATHARINE. Progress in In- 
stitution Economics, 545 

Meat, Relation of Cooking to the Study of 
the Quality and Palatibility of, 8 

Membership and Meetings of Student 
Clubs, 701 

Mental Health of the Child (abs.), 580 

Message from this Year’s Ellen H. Richards 
Fellow, 397 

METZGER, EVELYN. Progress in Related 
Art, 559; Related Art Round Table 
(abs.), 600 

Miram, AvAB. Standards of Living Among 
Intermediate Income Groups in China, 
427 

Mriier, Marjorie. Individual Problems 
for the Clothing Course, 521 

Miller, M. L. (and L. M. Crabbs). A Survey 
of Public School Courses in Child Care 
for Girls (book rev’d.), 531 

Miter, Sytvia A. Some Ancient and 
Modern Laws Regulating Bread, 257 

Miits, Camimra. Yenching Progresses, 456 

Mitts, Davm C. The Preparation of Furs: 
Fur Dressing, 16; Fur Dyeing, 75; 
Manufacture of Fur Garments, 136; 
Buying and Care of Furs, 198 

MitcuHett, H. H. Protein Values of Foods 
in Nutrition, 122 

Monroe, Day. The Family in Chicago: 
A Study of Selected Census Data, 617; 
Private Brands Versus Manufacturers’ 
Brands, 218 

Mother’s Part in Teaching Home Economics, 
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National Conference of Social Work (ed.), 
516 

National Education Association, Home Eco- 
nomics at (ed.), 328 

National Fellowships in Child Development, 
38 

Nebraska Rural Kitchen, 504 

Need for Standardization of Pattern Sizes, 
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A New Year Message, 29 

News from the Field (ed.), 454 
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North Dakota, 112, 237, 358, 481, 723 
Ohio, 111, 238, 359, 481, 723 
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Oregon, 112, 361, 723 
Pennsylvania, 112, 239, 724 
Porto Rico, 724 
Rhode Island, 113, 361, 483, 725 
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Tennessee, 241, 363 
Texas, 115, 241, 363, 725 
Vermont, 117, 483, 727 
Virginia, 118, 243 
Washington, 118, 243, 365, 485, 727 
Wisconsin, 243, 486, 727 
Wyoming, 118, 244, 486, 728 
Newspaper and the Schools (ed.), 212 
New York Home Bureaus Try New Plan of 
Fair Exhibits, 331 
North Carolina (ed.), 323 
Notes and Clippings, 52, 107, 168, 232, 294, 
344, 411, 541, 608, 658, 717 
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O’Brien, Rut. Progress in Textiles, 555; 
Textile Standardization: An S. O. 
from the Textile Section, 519 

Observation as a Measure of the Standard 
of Living Among Farmers, 459 

Observations of Marco Polo (ed.), 325 

Onion or Garlic Flavor, the Removal of, 
from Milk, 65 

Oregon State Nutrition Council, 463 

Organizing a Banquet, 393 

Ort, Maryorre M. (and Mriprep E. 
GRAVES). Home Economics Club of 
the New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, 89 
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Palate and the Palette (ed.), 271 

PatMER, RatpH A. Two Professions with 
One Purpose, 643 

Parental Education at Cornell, 526 

Popenoe, Paul. The Conservation of the 
Family (book rev’d.), 41 

Porto Rico, Home Economics in (ed.), 388 

Porto Rico, the Latest News from (ed.), 
392 

Preparation of Furs: Fur Dressing, 16; Fur 
Dyeing, 75 

Private Brands 
Brands, 218 

Progress Among Homemakers, 560 

Progress in Child Development and Parental 
Education, 562 

Progress in Food and Nutrition, 550 

Progress in Home Economics Education, 547 

Progress in Home Economics Extension, 
552 

Progress in Home Economics in Business, 
557 

Progress in Institution Economics, 545 

Progress in Related Art, 559 

Progress in Standardization, (ed.), 634 

Progress in Textiles, 555 

Protein Values of Foods in Nutrition, 122 

Psychological Approach, 245 

Purnell Research (ed.), 638 
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Reading Books (ed.), 637 
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Recent Progress in Nutrition, 623, 679 

Recent Progress in Vitamin Research, 189 

Reflections on the Convention (ed.), 575 

Related Art: Graduate Work in Related 
Art, 312; Progress in Related Art, 559; 
Round Table (abs.), 600; Visualizing 
Color, Line, and Design, 94 

Related Art Round Table (abs.) , 600 

Relation of Cooking to the Study of the 
Quality and Palatability of Meat, 8 

Removal of the Onion or Garlic Flavor and 
Odor from Milk, 65 

Research in Home Economics: Purnell Re- 
search (ed.), 638; Recent Progress in 
Vitamin Research, 189; Research in 
Home Economics at the State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations, 154; Re- 
search in the Making, 367 

Research in Home Economics at the State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, 154 

Research in the Making, 367 

Richards, Ellen H: Ellen H. Day (ed.), 638; 
An Ellen H. Richards Fellow Speaks, 
334; Ellen H. Richards and Her Friends 
(ed.), 149; Ellen Swallow Richards and 
Vassar College, 223; Family Recollec- 
tions of Ellen H. Richards, 142; Grad- 
uate Fellowship in Home Economics 
(ed.), 84; History of the Memorial 
Fund (ed.), 83; A Message from This 
Year’s Ellen H. Richards Fellow, 397 

Ricwarps, Laura E. Family Recollections 
of Ellen H. Richards, 142 

RIcHARDSON, ANNA E. Child Development 
and Parent Education, a Responsibility 
of Public Education in Home Eco- 
nomics (abs.), 602; Progress in Child 
Development and Parental Education, 
562 

Roberts, Lydia J. Nutrition Work with 
Children (book rev’d.), 281 

RosE, Etta J. Teaching Related Science 
on the Project Basis, 91 

Rowe, Bess M. Progress in Home Eco- 
nomics in Business, 557 

Rumford Prize Essay Contest (ed.), 213 
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Tuberculosis Research 


SCHAEFFER, A., JR. 
(abs.), 698 
Schermerhorn, Grace, Scholarship (ed.), 517 
ScHutnkK, F. J. Technique of Buying Under 
Specifications (abs.), 589; Tests and 
Specifications for the Household, 181 
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Schlink, F. J. (and Stuart Chase). Your 
Money’s Worth (book rev’d.), 605 
Scuuter, Betty M. (and Grace E. Gray). 

Home Economics Club at Lake View 

High School, Chicago, 36 
ScHWARTz, Nona M. Home 

Club of the University of Illinois, 151 
The Delicatessen 
Essays (book 
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Seabury, Florence Guy. 
Husband and Other 
rev’d.), 225 

Seals and Stamps for Philanthropy (ed.), 
691 

Selection of Household Commodities (ed.), 
207 

Sheets, Standardization, and Home Eco- 
nomics (ed.), 452 

SHERBON, FLORENCE Brown. Contribu- 
tion of the Home to the Preparation of 
the Child for Life, 78 

Smmronps, Nina. Vitamin E. 
Assimilation (abs.) 585 

Simplified Practice: An Attempt to Aid Con- 
sumers in Norway, 185; Lables Used on 
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Clothing, 215; Private Brands Versus 
Manufacturers’ Brands, 218; Selection 
of Household Commodities (ed.), 207; 
Tests and Specifications for the House- 
hold, 181 

SLATER, PAULINE B. 
School in a Social Agency, 441 

Ruspy GREEN. Progress in Home 

Economics Extension, 552 

The Institute of Chem- 

Home _ Eco- 
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SMITH, 


Smitu, Sypri L. 

Suggestion for 
nomists, 641; Recent Progress in 
Vitamin Research, 189; Research in 
Home Economics at the State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations, 154 

Snedden, David. What’s Wrong 
American Education (book rev’d.), 529 

Social and Economic Problems of the Home, 
157 

Social Values and Aims of Home Demon- 
stration Work (abs.), 584 

Social Welfare Conferences, 
(ed.), 632 

Socializing Factors in Home Demonstration 
Work, 262 

Some Ancient and Modern Laws Regulating 
Bread, 257 

Some Applications of Psychology to Teach- 
ing Methods in Home Economics (abs.), 
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Some Observations on the Feeding of Young 
Children, 307 

Sorority Houses, College, Supervision and 
Living Conditions in, 374 

SPAFFORD, Ivot. Home Improvement 
through School Instruction, 487 

SPICKARD, RONELLA. Home Economics in 
Cobb, Kentucky, 383 

Standardization: Progress in Standardiza- 
tion (ed.), 634; Sheets, Standardization, 
and Home Economics (ed.), 452; Stand- 
ardization Abroad (ed.), 635; Technique 
of Buying Under Specifications (abs.), 
589 

Standards of Living Among Intermediate 
Income Groups in China, 427 

STARK, SAIDEE. Membership and Meetings 
at Student Clubs, 701 

STEWART, ELNA. Organizing a Banquet, 393 

Stimulating Health Education, 669 

Student Clubs: (ed), 30, 85, 149; American 
Home Economics Association and 
Student Club Pins (ed.), 518; Home 
Economics Club at Lake View High 
School, Chicago, 36; Home Economics 
Club of the New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, 89; Home Economics 
Club of the University of Illinois, 151; 
Membership and Meetings of Student 
Clubs, 701 

Study of the Value of Nutrition Instruction 
in a School System, 320 

Suggested Housing Standards for Families of 
Small Incomes, 444 

Summer Play School in a Social Agency, 441 

Sun Suits for Children, 455 

Supervision and Living Conditions in College 
Sorority Houses, 374 

Supervisors’ Conference (ed.), 573 

SwEENY, Mary E. Some Observations on 
the Feeding of Young Children, 307 

Swirt, Lucy G. A Thanksgiving Feast 
Among the First Americans, 639 
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Tatcott, Avis (and Rutn M. Lrypogutst). 
A Home Score Card from Iowa, 523 
Tax-Supported Colleges for Women in the 

United States (abs.), 579 
TAytor, Cart C. Social Values and Aims of 
Home Demonstration Work (abs.), 584 
Teaching Family and Community Relation- 
ships, 613 
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Teaching Food Management to Prospective 
Homemakers, 132 

Teaching Related Science on the Project 
Basis, 91 

Technique of Buying Under Specifications 
(abs.), 589 

Tests and Specifications for the Household, 
181 

Texas Appropriations for Home Economics 
(ed.), 517 

Textile Research Round Table (abs.), 595 

Textile Standardization: An S. O. S. from 
the Textile Section, 519 

Textile Testing Laboratories of the United 
States, 674 

A Thanksgiving Feast Among the First 
Americans, 639 

Tuom, D. A. Mental Health of the Child 
(abs.), 580 

Thrift: Thrift Through Standardization 
(ed.), 30; Thrift Week (ed.), 29 

Thrift Through Standardization (ed.), 30 

Thrift Week (ed.), 29 

Townsend, Harriet. Social Work: A 
Family Builder (book rev’d.), 40 

TrasuE, M. R. Applications of 
Psychology to Teaching Methods in 
Home Economics (abs.), 582 

Trilling, Mabel B. (and Florence Williams). 
A Girl’s Problems in Home Economics 
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(book rev’d.), 282 
Tuberculosis Research (abs.), 698 
TuRNER, Marcia Eizasetu. Teaching 
Family and Community Relationships, 
613 
Two Professions with One Purpose, 643 
U 
Use of Objective Examinations to Determine 
Required Foods Work in College, 221 
Vv 
Vegetables for the Family Larder, 333 
Vermont, What Parents Think of Home 
Economics, 436 
Visualizing Color, Line, and Design, 94 
Vitamin E and Iron Assimilation (abs.), 585 
Vorutes, Brrpre. A Child Development 
Course in the High School, 697 
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WEsT, Susan F. Education of Women for 
Leisure, 491 
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What Parents Wish to Learn (ed.), 387 

What Vermont Parents Think of Home 
Economics, 436 

WHITACRE, JESSIE (and KATHARINE BLUNT). 
Coefficient of Digestibility and Dynamic 
Action of a Simple Diet in Contrasting 
Types of Individuals, 20; Correction 
(ed.), 272 

Whitcomb, Emeline S. Typical Child Care 
and Parenthood Education in Home 
Economics Departments (book rev’d.), 
647 

Why Not Indeed (ed.), 578 

Williams, Florence (and Mabel B. Trilling). 
A Girl’s Problems in Home Economics 
(book rev’d.), 282 

WILLIAMS, JESSAMINE CHAPMAN. 
State Nutrition Council, 463 

WILurAMson, Datsy DEANE. Visualizing 
Color, Line, and Design, 94 

Wrrison, Louise (and Atice M. DonNnELLY). 
Hand Sewing Ability among College 
Freshmen and Seniors, 380 

Witson, Maup Matues. Socializing Fac- 
tors in Home Demonstration Work, 262 

WINCHELL, FLORENCE E. Youth Carries 
the Betty Lamp (ed.), 695 

WINCHELL, Jessre A. (and Atma Farr- 
BANKS). What Vermont Parents Think 
of Home Economics, 436 

Wrnstow, Emma A. Stimulating 
Education, 669 

Women’s Interests, Institute for the Co- 
ordination of (ed.), 693 

Woop, Mrs. MILtpRED WEIGLEY. Progress 
Among Homemakers, 560; Teaching 
Food Management to Prospective 
Homemakers, 132 

WoopnHousE, CHASE GOING. 
Economic Problems of the Home, 157 

Wooley, Helen Thompson. An Experimen- 
tal Study of Children (book rev’d.), 39 

World Federation of Education Associations 
(ed.), 630 
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Yenching, Home Economics at (ed.), 454; 
Yenching Progresses, 456 

Youth Carries the Betty Lamp (ed.), 695 





